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TO  THE 


SUBSCRIBERS 

OF 

'THE  PENMAN’S  GAZETTE," 


IN  EVERY  CITY,  VILLAGE  AND  HAMLET, 

WHO  HAVE  MADE  THE  ART  OF  GOOD  WRITING  A STUDY, 

AND 

WISH  TO  BECOME  MORE  SKILFUL  WITH  THE  PEN, 

THIS  BOOK 


WU  flt ilhoz. 


IS  AFFECTIONATELY  DEDICATED  BY 


\ c 


U m 


'HE  compiler  of  this  book  began  it  with  the  intention  to  supply 
something  wholly  unique,  and  to  make  a book  on  ornamental 
penmanship  which  should  surpass  any  other  ever  produced.  How 
well  he  has  done  this  must  be  determined  by  the  purchasers  of  the 
book.  It  is  certain  that  no  such  an  amount  of  matter  has  ever 
before  been  given  for  two  dollars. 

One  thousand  dollars  in  cash  have  been  expended  on  the  plates 
alone.  In  most  cases  these  were  copied  by  the  photographic  process 
directly  from  the  actual  pen-and-ink  work  of  the  penmen  and  artists. 
Altogether,  taking  into  account  the  labor  in  producing  the  originals  and 
the  cost  of  engraving,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  plates  have  cost  a large 
sum  in  time  and  money. 

Business  Writing  of  the  most  handsome  kind,  free  and  easily  learned,  is  given 
from  such  masters  as  have  made  the  teaching  of  it  a specialty  for  many  years  ; Off- 
Hand  Flourishing  by  the  best  off-hand  penmen  of  America,  and  Lettering  by  the 
great  pen-artists  of  France,  Germany,  England  and  the  United  States. 

We  present  the  book  to  our  patrons,  confident  that  no  such  collection  of  superb 
writing,  flourishing  and  lettering  from  so  many  penmen  will  be  offered  in  one  book 
for  many  years  to  come. 

It  will  be  found  a useful  book,  as  well.  The  hints  on  Letter  Writing,  with  the 
models  given,  are  valuable,  and  the  Ink  Recipes  and  Selections  for  Autograph  Albums 
will  be  appreciated  by  all. 

Penmanship  is  an  art  easy  to  learn,  and  skilful  penmen  are  always  in  demand. 
By  following  the  models  and  instructions  in  this  book,  anyone  having  a liking  for  the 
ornamental  can  make  good  progress. 

G.  A.  GASKELL. 
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New  York,  April  i,  1884. 
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Of  American  Penmen, 


l7boso  wop1\  appears  ip  this  Bool\. 

"t \hU  'Si  r.U- 


N this  book  are  given  facsimile  specimens  from  nearly  all  of  the  leading  penmen  of  the 
United  States — those  who  deserve  to  rank  among  the  best  practical  and  ornamental  penmen 
of  the  present  day.  The  portraits  have  been  prepared  with  extra  care,  and  the  sketches  are 
as  full  as  we  have  space  for.  In  future  editions  we  hope  to  add  others  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  whose  work  is  worthy  of  imitation  by  learners,  and  who  deserve  mention 
in  this  connection.  To  that  end  we  desire  the  co-operation  of  all  reputable  and  intelligent  members  of 
the  profession  everywhere. 


C.  H.  PEIRCE. 

Teirce  is  the  son  of  an  honest  farmer  near  South  Charles- 
town, Clark  County,  Ohio,  where  he  was  born,  in  1847. 

In  the  fall  of  1863  he  read  a notice  that  men  were  wanted  at 

forty  dollars  a month 
to  drive  teams  from 
Camp  Nelson,  Ken- 
tucky, to  Knoxville, 
Tennessee.  He  left 
home  in  response  to 
this  offer,  and  re- 
mained in  Kentucky 
for  some  time.  He 
afterward  enl  i s t e d, 
and  was  a prisoner  of 
war  at  Richmond, 
Va.  He  attributes 
his  escape  from  star- 
vation while  in  Libby 
prison  to  this  slight 
circumstance:  He  re- 
ceived double  ra- 
tions. He  was  given 
a place  on  the  lower  floor,  and  allowed  to  keep  the  books. 

After  the  war  he  attended  a business  college,  graduated,  and 
went  to  work  as  a teacher  of  penmanship.  He  is  well  known 
to  the  readers  of  penmen's  papers  as  a spicy  contributor.  His 
home  is  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  where  he  owns  a commercial  school. 


C.  H.  Peirce. 


DICKERSON  H.  FARLEY. 

D.  H.  Farley,  professor  of  penmanship  and  book-keeping  in 
the  State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  was  born  at  Weston, 
Vermont,  September  10,  1846.  1 1 is  ancestors  were  Welsh. 

The  first  of  his 
branch  of  the  fam- 
ily to  come  to  this 
country  were  of  Pu- 
ritan stock.  Farley 
was  educated  in  the 
Orange  County 
Grammar  School 
"~(n  o w Normal 
School),  Randolph, 
Vermont,  and  in 
Landsley’s  Business 
College,  Rutland. 
He  was  associated 
with  Mr.  Landsley 
about  four  years  as 
teacher  and  part- 
ner. He  has  taught 
for  some  years  in 
Newark,  N.  J.  The  results  of  his  labors  as  a teacher  compel 
us  to  say  that  he  is  among  the  masters  whose  delicate  and  accu- 
rate touch,  whose  sustained  and  artistic  effects,  and  whose  ade- 
quate sense  of  faultless  proportion  interpret  for  us  so  fully  the 
poetic  beauty  of  off-hand  flourishing  and  easy  business  writing. 


D.  H.  Farley. 
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A.  N.  PALMER. 


FIELDING  SCHOFIELD. 


This  teacher  is  but  twenty-three  years  old,  and  yet  he  is 
widely  known  in  his  State  as  a superior  writer.  He  is  a gradu- 
ate of  the  Bryant  & Stratton  Business  College,  Manchester, 

N.  Id.  At  this 
school  he  paid  his 
tuition  by  doing 
janitor  work  about 
the  building, 
sweeping  the 
floors,  making  up 
packages  for  the 
mails  and  address- 
ing newspaper 
wrappers.  In  six 
months  he  was  the 
best  writer  in  the 
school;  and  after 
spending  a few 
months  more  at 
the  institution  he 

A.  N.  Palmer.  started  out  among 

the  mountains  of 

that  State,  teaching  on  his  own  account,  doing  his  own  adver- 
tising and  organizing.  He  is  now  employed  by  the  business 
college  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


Twenty-eight  years  ago  Fielding  Schofield  was  a ragged  ur- 
chin in  the  City  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  where  he  sold  news- 
papers on  the  street.  He  was  then  ten  years  old,  and  doing 
^ ^ ^ I,  ,.  .—1, 1. 

manding  a high 

Fielding  Schofield.  salary. 

He  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  commercial  college  at  Quincy,  Illinois. 

His  full  page  specimen  of  off-hand  flourishing  is  as  hand- 
some a piece  as  the  book  contains. 


J.  M.  FRASHER. 


J.  M.  Frasher,  the  proprietor  of  the  business  college  at 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  is  a native  of  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania. 


He  was  born  near  Uniontown,  in  that  State,  on  the  14th  of 

January,  1835.  He 
is  of  Scotch  descent. 
He  obtained  his  first 
notions  of  good  pen- 
manship from  a pack- 
age of  Spencerian 
copy  slips,  from 
which  he  prac- 
ticed. A little  later 
he  met  a travelling 
teacher  from  North- 
ern Ohio,  from  whom 
he  acquired  some 
ideas  of  the  muscular 
movement  and  of 
teaching. 

He  taught  for  a 

J.  M.  Frasher.  time  in  Bryant  & 

Stratton’s  College, 

Indianapolis,  Indiana;  in  1865  in  Columbus;  1866,  at  Burn- 
ham’s, Springfield,  Mass.  ; 1867,  at  Zanesville,  Ohio  ; 1868  to 
1872,  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  From  the  latter  place  he  went  to  Wheel- 
ing, where  he  has  built  up  a large  and  excellent  school. 


JOSEPH  FOELLER,  JR. 


Mr.  Foeller  was  born  near  Minersville,  Schuylkill  County, 
Pa.,  in  1855.  He  is  of  French  descent  on  his  father’s  side,  and 
American  on  the  mother’s.  He  is  a graduate  of  one  of  the 

Bryant  & Stratton 
colleges,  and  has 
taught  penmanship 
at  the  business  col- 
lege in  Jersey  City. 
His  best  work  is 
that  of  engrossing 
resolutions.  In  this 
he  is  very  skilful. 
While  in  Jersey 
City  he  prepared  a 
large  piece,  which 
was  presented  to 
Pierre  Lorillard  by 
his  employees  — 
probably  as  hand- 
some a specimen  of 
the  kind  as  has  ever 
been  done. 

The  page  of  Mr.  Foeller’s  work  will  be  found  in  the 
chapter  on  Lettering.  This  piece  is  reduced  to  one  half  the 
size  of  the  original.  The  pen  drawing  at  the  top,  as  well  as 
the  lettering,  is  finely  done. 


Joseph  Foeller,  Jr. 
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w.  E.  DENNIS. 

Born  at  Chester,  N.  H.,  twenty-five  years  ago.  When  seven- 
teen years  old  he  attended  the  Bryant  & Stratton  College  at 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  and  taught  penmanship  in  some  of  the  vil- 
lages near  his  home. 
He  went  to  Boston 
and  joined  Hib- 
bard’s classes, where 
he  spent  some 
months.  He  taught 
in  Wright’s  Business 
College,  Brooklyn, 
for  four  years,  and 
and  has  done  card 
writing  and  en- 
grossing in  Chicago 
and  other  Western 
cities  since.  His 
writing  first  be- 
came known 
through  the  adver- 
W.  E.  Dennis.  tisements  showing 

improvement  from  using  Gaskell’s  “ Compendium.” 


J.  A.  WESCO. 

J.  A.  Wesco  was  born  in  1855,  in  Lehigh  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. When  fifteen  years  old  the  family  removed  to  Monroe 
County,  Iowa.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  took  lessons  of  trav- 
elling teachers.  He 
bought  a copy  each 
o f Gaskell’s  and 
Musselman’s  Com- 
pendiums,  and  be- 
gan to  write  a hand- 
s o m e style.  At 
eighteen  he  taught 
writing  in  the  high 
school  at  Lovilia, 
Iowa.  Now  fully 
aroused  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  attain- 
ment by  study  and 
practice  from  the 
aids  mentioned,  he 
resolved  to  become 
J.  A.  Wesco.  “a  great  penman.” 

He  attended  a business  college,  and  completed  the  full  business 
course.  Mr.  Wesco  is  now  in  Portland,  Oregon.  He  is  a young 
man  of  prepossessing  appearance,  and  a good  teacher.  At  the 
Portland  Mechanics’  Fair,  which  began  its  annual  exhibit  a 
month  after  his  arrival  at  Portland,  Mr.  Wesco  first  exhibited 
his  work  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific  coast,  where  it  was  placed 
side  by  side  with  the  productions  of  other  penmen  who  claimed 
an  established  reputation  for  unapproachable  excellence.  He 
was  awarded  the  first  prizes  for  plain  writing,  card  writing,  let- 
tering, flourishing  and  pen  drawing. 


THOMAS  J.  STEWART. 

Mr.  Stewart  is  a native  of  Dauphin  County,  Pa.,  where  he 
was  born  June  10,  1845.  His  early  educational  advantages 
were  very  limited.  When  fifteen  years  old  he  spent  a few 

months  at  Palmyra 
Academy,  but  was 
soon  obliged  to  seek 
means  of  self  sup- 
port,  which  he 
found  in  a country 
clerkship.  Follow- 
ing this  vocation  for 
two  or  three  years, 
he  then  (1864)  en- 
listed in  the  Union 
army.  On  his  re- 
turn he  entered  the 
Cumberland  Valley 
Institute,  where  he 
remained  two  years. 
He  taught  penman- 

Tuomas  J.  Stewart.  shiP  and  German 

for  three  years  in 

Mantua  Academy,  Philadelphia,  meanwhile  studying  the  higher 
mathematics  and  the  languages.  He  was  afterward  employed 
in  the  counting  house  of  Jacob  Riegel  & Co.,  in  Philadelphia, 
and  then  accepted  the  position  of  chief  accountant  for  the  Leb- 
anon Valley  Rolling  Mills.  For  seven  years  he  was  the  prin- 
cipal teacher  in  the  Capitol  City  Business  College  at  Trenton. 
He  is  now  associate  principal  of  Stewart  & Hammond’s  Busi- 
ness College,  in  that  city.  His  experience  has  been  somewhat 
varied,  and  he  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  commercial  teachers. 


H.  B.  PARSONS. 

Mr.  Parsons  is  one  of  the  principals  of  the  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
business  college.  The  specimens  from  him,  which  are  given 
among  others,  are  excellent.  He  is  not  only  a good  business 

writer,  but  does  first 
class  ornamental 
work. 

Mr.  Parsons  has  a 
wide  reputation  as  an 
intelligent  teacher, 
and  is  doing  much 
good  in  educating  the 
young  men  of  his  city 
for  business  pursuits. 
Ilis  business  writing 
is  rapidly  done,  and 
with  the  muscular 
movement.  The  cap- 
itals from  him  in  the 
Business  Writing 
chapter  are  well 
suited  for  business. 


H.  B.  Parsons. 


The  learner  will  find  a good  deal  worth  copying  in  Parsons’  style. 


=> 
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C.  W.  RICE. 


H.  C.  CLARK. 


C.  W.  Rice  is  one  of  the  youngest  of  our  best  penmen.  He 
was  born  at  Marysville,  Ohio,  in  i860,  and  as  soon  as  old 
enough  he  began  working  on  a farm.  What  education  he  then 

got  was  by  going  to 
school  during  the  win- 
ter. A few  years  ago 
he  attended  a business 
college,  and  subse- 
quently taught  writing 
at  Bryant’s  Business 
College,  in  Chicago. 
From  there  he  went 
to  Denver,  Colorado, 
where  he  is  now  part 
owner  of  a business 
college,  which  is  doing 
a large  business. 

[Since  the  above  was 
put  in  type  we  hear  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Rice, 
which  occurred  at 
Estes  Park,  Colorado, 
July,  1883,  where  he  had  gone  to  spend  a few  weeks  in  recrea- 
tion. Resolutions  of  sorrow  at  his  sudden  decease,  from  his 
pupils,  were  printed  in  all  the  Denver  newspapers.] 


H.  C.  Clark  is  another  Ashtabula  County  boy,  born  at  Pier- 
pont,  Ohio,  in  that  county,  in  1856.  At  seventeen  he  went 
away  to  a business  college,  and  when  he  came  home  it  was  de- 
cided by  his  parents 
that  farming  was  “ no 
sort  of  work  for  the 
youngster nor  did 
he  take  to  it  himself. 
He  soon  received  an 
offer  from  Troy,  N.  Y. 
From  there  he  went  to 
Pottsville,  Pa.  H e 
now  owns  a prosperous 
school  at  Titusville, 
Pa.,  in  the  oil  regions, 
which  is  highly  spoken 
of  by  the  best  people 
of  tljat  city.  He  has 
had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  teaching, 
and  is  considered  a 
first-class  teacher  of  practical  writing,  as  well  as  a good  orna- 
mental penman. 


H.  W.  FLICKINGER. 


H.  W.  SHAYLOR. 


I 


H.  W.  Shaylor  was  born  at  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  June  30,  1845. 
He  attended  the  common  school,  and  acquired  such  an  educa- 
tion therein  as  most  country  boys,  if  diligent,  are  able  to 

obtain.  Afterwards 
his  parents  sent  him 
to  the  academy  at 
Kingsv  i 1 1 e,  Ohio, 
where  he  spent  two 
years.  In  1864  he 
went  to  Port  land, 
Maine,  under  an  en- 
gagement with  Bry- 
ant & Stratton,  to 
begin  work  as  a teach- 
er in  their  business 
college.  Six  years 
later  he  was  offered 
the  position  of  teach- 
er of  writing  in  the 
public  schools  there, 

H.  W.  Shaylor.  which  he  sti11  holds- 

He  is  the  author  of 
Shaylor’s  Family  Record,  Shaylor’s  Compendium  of  Penman- 
ship, Shaylor’s  Copy-books  of  Practical  Penmanship  ; also  of  the 
penmanship  portion  of  Gateley’s  Universal  Educator,  a large 
volume,  published  by  the  Gateleys  in  Boston  and  New  York. 

Shaylor’s  writing  is  remarkably  plain,  graceful  and  elegant. 
He  is  an  excellent  teacher,  and  a pen-artist  of  the  first  rank. 


Flickinger  was  born  thirty-eight  years  ago,  at  Ickesburg, 
Perry  Co.,  Pa.  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  although  too 
young  to  shoulder  a musket,  he  enlisted  for  one  hundred  days 
as  a musician,  and 

' - ^ ness  college,  where 

- he  soon  became  an 

assistant  teacher  of 
writing.  Being  in- 
dustrious and  ambitious,  his  progress  was  so  rapid  that  by  the 
first  of  January,  1866,  he  was  promoted  to  the  special  penman- 
ship department.  Here  he  remained  as  a teacher  till  1867, 
when  I10  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  has  resided  since, 
following  his  profession  and  winning  for  himself  the  reputation 
of  unsurpassed  skill  as  a penman,  and  the  respect  of  all  who 
know  him.  Although  unassuming,  his  name  and  work  are 
known  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 


H.  W.  Flickinger. 
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C.  S.  CHAPMAN. 


H.  C.  CARVER. 


Chapman,  of  Dubuque,  was  born  at  Racine,  Wisconsin,  in 
1852.  After  laboring  on  the  farm,  in  a brick  yard,  in  the  shop, 
and  behind  a pick  and  shovel,  he  was  offered  a position  as  clerk 

in  a country  store. 
He  did  not  remain 
there  long,  as  his  pa- 
rents wished  him  to 
attend  Ep  worth 
Seminary,  which  he 
did.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Baylies’  Com- 
mercial College,  Du- 
buque, Iowa,  where 
he  is  now  employed, 
as  he  has  been  for 
some  years,  as  teach- 
er of  writing  and 
other  commercial 
branches. 

Mr.  Chapman  is 
an  earnest  advocate 
of  simplicity  in  busi- 
ness writing.  He  believes  that  our  present  systems  could  be 
made  much  simpler  and  briefer.  This  he  is  not  afraid  to  say 
in  the  face  of  some  opposition  among  the  brethren.  His 
articles  on  penmanship  are  worth  reading. 


C.  S.  Chapman. 


II.  C.  Carver  was  born  of  humble  parents,  November  7,  1855. 
lie  attended  Hillsdale  College,  Michigan,  where  he  paid  his 
expenses  in  part  by  sawing  wood.  One  winter  he  sawed  over 

fifty  cords  of  fire 
wood,  and  at  the 
same  time  took  the 
premium  in  school 
for  making  the  most 
improvement  in  writ- 
ing. Afterwards  he 
spent  a term  at  Hiram 
College,  and  another 
at  Mount  Union  Col- 
lege, Ohio. 

In  1878  he  went  to 
Nebraska  and  began 
teaching  penmanship 
with  much  success. 
He  has  taught  also 
in  Iowa  and  Wiscon- 
sin. Mr.  Carver  is 
H.  C.  Carver.  now  following  h i s 

profession  at  La 
Crosse,  Wisconsin.  He  is  one  of  the  youngest  of  our  penmen, 
and  gives  promise  of  becoming  one  of  the  best. 

He  is  well  known  throughout  the  West. 


i 


E.  K.  ISAACS. 


Mr.  Isaacs  is  another  very  young  penman  whose  work  shows 
much  skill.  He  is  teaching  writing  in  the  Northern  Indiana 
Normal  School  at  Valparaiso,  and  giving  very  general  satisfac- 
tion. Several  rapid 
specimens  from  his 
pen  will  be  found 
among  the  examples 
of  business  writing, 
which  are  well  worth 
copying  after  by 
learners. 

The  model  business 
letter,  given  in  the 
chapter  on  “Business 
Writing,”  is  splendid- 
ly written,  and  one  of 
the  very  finest  things 
in  this  book.  The 
style  of  writing  is 
plain,  graceful  and 
E.  K.  Isaacs.  business-like,  certain- 

ly much  better  than 

the  labored  copy-book  hand  so  many  writing  teachers  affect. 

Mr.  Isaacs  is  a wide-awake  contributor  to  the  penmen’s 
papers. 


MORGAN  J.  GOLDSMITH, 


Born  August  1,  1854,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  His  parents  re- 
moved to  Pottsville,  Pa.,  when  the  boy  was  but  a few  months 
old,  where  they  have  since  lived  He  was  known  in  boy- 
hood as  a bright  lad, 
with  a talent  for  pen- 
manship, even  then 
developing.  Every 
scrap  of  paper  he  could 
hunt  up  gave  him  op- 
portunity for  scrib- 
bling. He  attended 
a business  college 
under  a good  teacher, 
and  in  1875  went  to 
Rock  Island,  Illinois, 
where  he  taught  for 
some  months.  From 
there  he  went  to  Cin- 
cinnati, and  gave  in- 
struction in  Nelson’s 

M.  J.  GolVsm.th.  busineSS  ColIeSe' 

He  is  now  teaching 

at  Atlanta,  Georgia.  His  friends  there  call  him  the  “ finest 
penman  in  the  South." 

He  is  very  popular  there. 
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PORTRAITS  AND  SKETCHES  OF  AMERICAN  PENMEN. 


D.  R.  LILLIBRIDGE. 


G.  A.  GASKELL. 


Mr.  Lillibridge  is  well  known  as  a penman,  both  East  and 
West.  lie  was  born  Feb.  9,  1839,  at  Willington,  Connecticut  ; 
when  sixteen  years  old  he  began  life  as  a book  agent  in  New 

Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia, 
making  consid- 
erable money  at 
the  business. 
He  then  taught 
school,  and  final- 
ly attended  a 
business  college. 
From  that  time 
forward  his 
career  has  been 
exception- 
ally successful. 
He  was  one  of 
the  early  prin- 
cipals of  the 

D.  R.  Lillibridge.  Bryant  & StraU 

ton  College  at 

Manchester,  N.  H.  ; and  conducted,  at  different  times,  similar 
schools  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  Springfield,  111.,  and  the 
commercial  department  of  Lincoln  University,  Lincoln,  111.  He 
is  now  the  principal  and  sole  proprietor  of  the  Davenport, 
Iowa,  Business  College,  with  which  he  has  been  connected 
several  years.  He  is  one  of  the  first  officers  of  the  R.  A.  M., 
Davenport  Chapter  16  ; trustee  and  treasurer  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  Society  ; and  a director  and  vice-president  of  an  in- 
surance company. 


Whatever  Mr.  Gaskell  has  accomplished  in  improving  the 
handwriting  of  the  masses  has  been  done  mainly  through  the 
various  publications  he  has  prepared,  not  the  least  of  which  is 

this  little  book.  The 
Compendium  of  Pen- 
manship has  reached 
a sale  of  over  two 
hundred  thousand  ; 
the  Compendium  of 
Forms  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand, 
and  the  Penman’s 
Hand-book  t wo 
thousand.  The  Pen- 
man's Gazette  now 
circulates  in  every 
State  and  Territory 
in  the  Union,  and  is 
widely  read  by  a 
good  class  of  young 

G.  A.  Gaskell.  men  and  younS 

women. 

He  spent  his  boyhood  in  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio,  the  family 
having  removed  there  from  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was 
born  in  1844.  His  ancestors  were  English  Quakers.  There  is 
still  a good  number  of  the  family  in  Philadelphia,  who  yet  carry 
out  the  early  notions  of  that  sect. 

Mr.  Gaskell  is  the  proprietor  and  principal  of  Gaskell’s  Busi- 
ness College  in  Jersey  City,  across  the  river  from  New  York. 
This  school  is  attended  by  young  men  and  women  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States. 


S.  A.  D.  HAHN. 


Young  Hahn  was  born  in  Knox  County,  Illinois,  March  4, 
i860.  When  about  fourteen  years  old  he  found  work  in  a grist 

mill,  and  remained 
but  a short  time. 
From  that  time  on 
until  he  entered  a 
commercial  school,  he 
was  employed  in  vari- 
ous ways,  and  with 
no  decided  success  in 
any  of  them.  Going 
to  Davenport,  Iowa, 
he  attended  Lilli- 
bridge’s  Business  Col- 
lege, and  the  proprie- 
tor did  his  best  for 
him.  He  saw  his 
talent  and  encouraged 
him  ; employed  him 
as  an  assistant  teacher, 
and  from  this  begin- 
ning he  has  made 
good  advancement. 
Few  can  surpass  him 
in  off-hand  flourishing  and  good  plain  writing,  and  his  pupils 
speak  highly  of  him  as  a teacher. 

He  still  teaches  for  Mr.  Lillibridge  at  Davenport. 


S.  A.  D.  Hahn. 


:HE  most  of  the  exercises 
given  in  this  book  are  de- 
signed for  those  who  have 
attained  to  some  profi- 
ciency in  business  writing, 
and  are  anxious  to  acquire 
skill  in  off-hand  flourish- 
ing and  lettering.  A good 
business  style  is  so  easy  of 
acquisition  that  a few  hints  and 
directions  are  all  that  will  be 
necessary  to  the  most  of  those 
who  will  use  this  work. 

A good,  plain  business  hand 
is  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  an  education  ; every 
young  person  is  anxious  to  write 
well , because  a good  handwrit- 
ing is  an  evidence  of  some  culture,  and  because 
it  is  in  general  demand  in  business  houses. 
Clerks,  correspondents,  book-keepers,  policy-writers, 
lawyers,  physicians,  clergymen,  and  even  farmers 
and  mechanics  should  all  be  able  to  write  a good, 
plain  business  style. 

Young  men  wishing  employment  in  city  estab- 
lishments must  have  a good  style  of  handwriting. 
It  is  the  one  indispensable  qualification.  A rapid 
and  handsome  writer  is  always  sure  of  a good 
situation. 


MATERIALS. 

It  is  important  that  only  the  very  best  materials 
that  can  be  obtained  be  used  for  good  penmanship  ; 
the  best  inks,  pens  and  paper.  Much  depends  upon 


the  pen.  It  should  be  fine-pointed,  elastic  and 
durable.  This  last  quality  is  by  no  means  the  least 
to  be  considered  ; for,  in  any  piece  of  fine  writing 
it  is  a great  disadvantage  to  have  to  stop  and 
change  the  pen.  It  is  a loss  of  time  and  an  incon- 
venience, and  no  two  pens  are  always  exactly  alike 
in  hair-stroke.  The  writing,  therefore,  will  not 
present  a uniform  appearance. 

Inks  that  are  black,  or  nearly  so,  when  first 
written  with,  are  generally  better  than  the  very  pale 
kinds.  The  writer  uses  Arnold’s  Japan  diluted 
with  one-fourth  part  of  Arnold’s  fluid.  This  makes 
a very  thin,  easy-flowing  ink,  and  the  color  is  all 
that  can  be  desired.  Further  on  we  give  some 
recipes  for  making  inks  of  various  kinds. 

The  best  paper  is  that  which  is  of  medium  thick- 
ness, not  highly  sized.  Even  in  practicing  it  is  well 
to  use  good  paper.  Foolscap  is  the  best  for 
learners. 


POSITIONS. 

In  order  to  secure  a good  style  of  business  writ- 
ing, it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  observe  correctness 
in  penholding  and  to  acquire  the  muscular  move- 
ment. 

The  wood-cut  on  next  page  illustrates  very  accu- 
rately the  best  position  of  the  hand  and  pen  for 
ordinary  writing.  In  flourishing,  the  pen  is  held  in 
a reversed  position.  (See  Off-Hand  Flourishing 
Chapter.) 

There  are  two  rests  : One  of  the  hand,  on  the 
two  last  fingers  ; and  of  the  arm  on  the  fleshy  mus- 
cular part  near  the  elbow.  Forward  of  this  latter 
rest  there  is  a free  play  of  the  arm  and  hand,  both 
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BUSINESS  WRITING. 


moving  together  as  one.  A good  business  writer 
strikes  out  with  the  regularity  of  the  pendulum  of  a 
clock  ; up,  down,  across  ; letters,  words,  sentences 
spring  from  his  pen  with  a regularity  and  beauty 
that  is  astonishing  to  the  novice. 

The  best  way  to  develop  this  Muscular  or  Fore- 
arm Movement  is  to  practice  easy  exercises,  such  as 
the  one  shown  in  the  cut  of  position,  and  other 


similar  ones  ; parts  of  letters,  the  direct  oval — or 
capital  O — repeated  a hundred  times  or  more,  etc. 
This  movement  practice  is  more  or  less  monoton- 
ous work,  but  every  one  of  our  best  penmen  have 
secured  their  perfect  mastery  of  the  pen  by  means 
of  it.  The  following  pages  give  many  exercises  in 
business  writing  which  make  excellent  material  for 
practice. 


Correct  Position  of  Hand  and  Pen. 


THINGS  TO  BE  AVOIDED 

Don’t  add  sugar  to  the  ink  to  make  it  glossy. 

Avoid  all  thick  and  muddy  inks.  If  Japan  ink  is 
used,  thin  it  down  with  Arnold’s  or  some  other  sim- 
ilar writing  fluid. 

Never  thin  ink  with  tea  or  water. 

Avoid  making  capitals  of  various  heights  and 
sizes.  Observe  some  uniformity. 

Avoid  shading  one  capital  more  than  the  others. 


IN  BUSINESS  WRITING. 

Never  use  red  or  other  fancy  inks  for  business 
writing. 

Use  no  unnecessary  flourishes. 

As  a rule,  avoid  using  double  curve  capitals,  and 
always  shade,  if  at  all,  on  the  longest  down  stroke. 

Never  patch  up.  If  the  lines  are  not  perfectly 
accurate,  rewrite,  or  let  them  go. 

Avoid  all  irregularity  in  the  slop'e  of  letters. 

Avoid  scribbling.  Write  your  best,  or  not  at  all. 


BUSINESS  WRITING. 
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Muscular-Movement  Capitals.  By  C.  H.  Peirce. 


. B.  Parsons. 


CASKELL. 


SHAYLOR. 


MOVEMENT  EXERCISES  FOR  PRACTICE  BY  LEARNERS,  AND  LEDGER  WRITING.  BY  H.  W.  SHAYLOR. 
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g FF-HAND  FLOURISHING 
^ consists  of  pure  simple  and 
compound  curves,  and  some- 
times straight  lines,  made 
with  a peculiar  arm  movement 
and  with  a reversed  position 
of  the  pen.  It  is  used  mainly 
for  the  embellishment  of  old  English 
and  German  text  in  engrossing,  and  in 
various  ornamental  designs  common 
among  penmen.  It  originated  among 
the  Arabians  or  Moors. 

The  pen  is  held  as  shown  in  the  cut 
at  the  head  of  this  chapter.  The  flour- 
ishes, which  represent  the  figures  of 
men,  angels  and  beasts,  were  much  ad- 
mired in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  ; but 
more  easy  and  natural,  if  not  more  artistic,  work  has 
taken  their  place. 

What  more  beautiful  thing  can  be  conceived  than 
the  masterly  strokes  of  a skilled  writer’s  pen  forming 
the  outlines  of  a bird,  nestled  amid  the  branches  of 
a tree  : or  describing  the  arched  neck  and  graceful 
poise  of  the  swan,  sailing  its  reedy  lake  ? It  is  impos- 
sible to  surpass  these  little  pictures  with  the  brush 
or  graver.  They  will  stand  through  all  time  among 
other  first-class  art  creations.  ' 

Without  the  penman’s  art — or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  the  simulation  of  the  penman’s  art  by  the  artist 
and  engraver — steel  engraving  and  lithography,  in 
some  of  their  most  important  phases,  would  soon 
tumble  to  the  common  level  of  wood-cut  art  as 
practised  in  its  best  condition.  The  elaborate 
and  graceful  pen  sketches  or  imitations  keep  it 
above  wood-cut  engraving,  no  matter  how  good  the 
latter  may  be. 


In  1804,  Deane  wrote  of  flourishing: 

The  ornamental  part  of  penmanship  has  been  ex- 
ploded by  some,  because  of  no  immediate  use  in 
business,  or  rather  through  ignorance  and  want  of 
capacity  to  do  anything  agreeably  that  way ; yet 
ornament  is  allowable  in  this  as  well  as  in  any  other 
art  or  science,  and  it  adds  a beautiful  variety  to  a 
curious  piece  of  writing,  when  directed  by  a solid 
judgment,  and  fruitful  fancy.  Ornament  consists  of 
two  parts  ; the  inventing  and  composing  of  proper 
strokes,  as  in  the  German  text,  capitals,  knots  and 
various  figures  of  birds  and  beasts,  etc.  The  other 
is  the  performing  of  flourishes  and  letters  by  a quick 
motion,  which  is  called  striking,  or  command  of  hand. 
Often  observe  what  has  been  done  by  the  best  mas- 
ters. Let  not  ornament  obscure  writing,  but  let  it  be 
easy  and  natural ; not  full  of  strokes  in  some  parts, 
and  in  others  empty  and  bald.  Let  the  strokes  turn 
and  play  over  one  another,  with  as  much  variety  and 
w'antonness  as  possible,  not  running  too  much  upon 
the  spiral  or  parallel ; let  not  two  dark  strokes  cross, 
but  let  them  answ-er  one  another,  and  lie  all  the  same 
way,  like  the  shades  in  a picture.  Let  not  curve 
strokes  cross  one  another  in  the  same  point,  and  en- 
deavor to  make  a few  strokes  well  placed,  rather 
than  a crowd  without  order  or  beauty.  In  flourish- 
ing and  striking,  perform  all  the  strokes  with  a swift, 
but  sure  motion,  in  the  most  natural  and  easy  man- 
ner, wuth  the  same  fulls  and  smalls  as  the  pen  makes 
them,  without  any  after  touches.  The  pen  must  not 
be  turned  in  making  the  strokes,  nor  the  wrist  bended, 
but  the  arm  and  hand  swing  gently  together,  no  part 
of  them  resting  on,  or  touching  the  paper.  Flour- 
ishes, etc.,  about  those  pieces  that  are  wrote  in  com- 
mon business,  are  inadmissible. 

Another  penman  of  a later  day  says,  in  The  Pen- 
mans Gazette  : 

“No  one,  it  appears,  has  ever  attempted  to  teach 
off-hand  flourishing  in  a text-book.  At  least  the 
writer  has  never  seen  a wrork  that  was  of  much  use 
to  the  learner.  Position  and  movement,  which  in 
ordinary  writing  justly  receive  so  much  attention,  are 
wholly  ignored.  Forms  are  given,  but  how  to  go  to 
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OFF-HAND  FLOURISHING. 


work  to  execute  them,  is  an  almost  unsolvable  mys- 
tery to  the  pupil,  who  plods  along  by  himself.  There 
has  never  been,  to  our  knowledge,  anything  definite 
written  upon  this  subject.” 

MATERIALS  FOR  FLOURISHING. 

The  first  requisite  for  Flourishing,  as  well  as  for 
good  writing,  is  good  materials  : fine  pointed,  flexible 
steel  pens,  and  black  ink  that  flows  freely.  The  pen 
holder  is  unlike  that  used  in  writing  : it  is  about  a 
third  shorter.  An  ordinary  straight  wooden  holder, 
one  of  the  bulging  sort,  chipped  off  at  the  end,  makes 
a much  better  implement  than  a longer  or  a smaller 
one.  The  oblique  pen  holder,  although  the  best  in 
use  for  ordinary  writing,  is  unfit  for  flourishing  where 
the  position  is  reversed.  Neither  should  a straight 
one  of  the  ordinary  length  be  used  ; it  weakens  the 
hand  for  busi- 
ness writing,  ° 
and  is  much 
more  difficult 
to  manage  than 
a shorter  one. 


POSITION. 

Right  side  or 
front.  See  the 
cut  of  position. 

In  making 
short  curves 

'S' 

and  straight 

lines,  where  the  finger  rest  will  not  interfere  with 
fresh  shades,  let  the  small  finger  touch  the  paper. 
This  affords  greater  accuracy  for  exact  work. 

MOVEMENTS. 

The  most  important  rule  for  flourishing  is  this  : 
Make  every  stroke , whether  a curve  or  a straight  line , 
from  left  to  right,  using  the  whole  arm,  whether 
with  the  finger  rest  or  without  it.  It  is  impossible 
otherwise  to  produce  good  work.  Shift  the  paper 
about,  to  suit  the  direction  of  the  strokes.  A rapid 
ornamental  penman  will  keep  the  sheet  constantly 
moving  about,  to  receive  from  one  point  all  the  sweeps 
of  his  pen. 


EXERCISES. 

Practice  first  on  easy  movement  exercises  ; then 
on  outlines  of  figures  ; and,  lastly,  on  the  whole  pic- 
ture. We  give  in  this  book,  not  the  set  flourishes  of 
any  one  penman,  but  the  best  from  all  ; so  that  the  ex- 
ercises will  afford  a wide  scope  for  what  talent,  native 
or  acquired,  the  pupil  may  have  in  this  direction. 

GERMAN  TEXT  AND  OLD  ENGLISH. 

German  text  and  old  English  admit  more  orna- 
mentation in  the  way  of  flourishes,  than  any  other 
lettering,  and  are  as  rich  and  appropriate  for  most 
ornamental  pieces,  as  anything  that  can  be  done. 
The  learner  should  take  the  greatest  pains  in  arrang- 
ing the  letters,  that  the  spacing  may  be  uniform,  as 
well  as  that  the  same  uniformity  may  regulate  the 
size  and  slope.  As  a guide,  he  should  rule  pencil 

marks,  both 
horizontal  and 
vertical.  After 
the  flourishing 
about  the 
words  is  done, 
these  marks 
may  be  easily 
erased  with  a 
soft  rubber, 
without  dis- 
turbing the  ink 
.fines. 

Both  Ger- 
man text  and  old  English  may  be  written  with  one 
stroke  of  the  quill,  and  the  main  strokes  afterward 
sharpened  and  otherwise  improved,  with  an  ordi- 
nary steel  pen.  The  best  pen  is  a broad  nibbed 
quill  (most  penmen  prefer  that  of  the  turkey,  soft- 
ened by  holding  it  either  in  the  mouth  or  in  warm 
water,  before  making  the  pen).  The  nib  of  the  pen 
is  made  broad,  to  correspond  with  the  width  of  the 
main  down-strokes.  In  beginning  and  closing  the 
strokes,  the  pen  is  turned,  when  it  is  necessary  to 
sharpen  them  at  the  top  and  bottom.  A little  prac- 
tice enables  any  one  to  become  quite  proficient  in 
this  style  of  lettering.  Some  of  the  finest  alphabets 
of  this  kind  ever  published  are  given  in  this  book. 
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The  Princiih.es  of  Flourishing.  John  I).  Williams. 
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OFF-HAND  FLOURISHING. 


CORRECT  POSITION  OF  THE  HANDS,  PEN  AND  PAPER  IN  FLOURISHING.  DRAWN  WITH  A PEN  JSY  E.  K ISAACS. 


EXERCISES  IN  FLOURISHING.  liY  E.  K.  ISAACS. 

The  learner  should  practice  these  simple  exercises  and  the  others  in  the  book,  until  he  executes 


Old  Fashioned  Flourishes.  James  French,  Boston,  1854. 
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F ALL  MEN,  penmen  are 
the  ones  who  are  expected  to 
write  good  business  letters. 
As  a rule,  it  is  best  to  banish 
all  thought  of  elegance  or  or- 
nament, to  aim  only  at  ex- 
pressing yourself  clearly  and 
The  best  ornament  is  that 
which  comes  of  itself — unsought.  Do 
not  beat  around  the  bush  with  super- 
fluous words,  but  go  straight  to  the 
point.  What  is  written  is  meant  to  be 
read  ; time  is  short  ; and  other  things 
being  equal,  the  fewer  words  the  bet- 
ter, both  for  the  writer  and  the  reader. 
But  repetition  is  a far  lesser  fault 
than  obscurity.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  repeating  the 
same  word  if  it  expresses  the  idea  better  than  any 
other.  Put  it  down  twice,  or  a dozen  times  if  neces- 
sary, rather  than  to  be  misunderstood.  A frank 
repetition  of  a word  has,  sometimes,  a sort  of  charm, 
as  bearing  the  stamp  of  truth , which  is  really  the 
foundation  of  all  elegance  of  style.  All  vulgar  ex- 
pressions, and  generally  those  intended  for  wit,  should 
be  expunged  ; for 

“ Wit’s  an  unruly  engine,  wildly  striking, 

Sometimes  a friend,  sometimes  the  engineer  ; 

Hast  thou  the  knack  ? pamper  it  not  with  liking  ; 

But  if  thou  want  it,  buy  it  not  too  dear. 

Many  affecting  wit  beyond  their  power 
Have  got  to  be  a dear  fool  for  an  hour." 


There  are  some  rules  for  business  letter  writing 
which  cannot  be  disregarded  : 

First.  Letter  or  note  size  paper  should  be  used, 
not  foolscap. 

Second.  Black  ink  ; not  red,  green  nor  any  other 
fancy  color. 


Third.  The  handwriting  should  be  plain  and  neat, 
with  no  effort  at  display. 

Fourth.  The  wording  should  be  clear  and  concise. 

It  is  presumed  that  everyone  knows  the  form  of  a 
correctly  arranged  business  letter  ; the  place  for  the 
heading,  the  complimentary  address,  the  body  of  the 
letter  and  the  closing  ; that  all  paragraphs  should  be- 
gin at  the  same  distance  from  the  margin,  one  under- 
neath the  other  ; that  the  handwriting  throughout 
should  be  uniform  as  respects  size  and  slope  ; and 
that  there  should  be  no  blots  or  erasures.  These  are 
little  things  ; but  if  they  are  not  observed,  the  letter 
will  not  look  right,  even  if  written  in  the  most  ap- 
propriate language,  and  it  be  otherwise  correct. 


TITLES. 

HIS  EXCELLENCY. 

The  usual  style  of  addressing  the  President  is, 
His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States ; 
or,  His  Excellency  the  President. 

For  the  Vice  President,  His  Excellency  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  ; or,  His  Excellency 
the  Vice  President. 

The  same  title  is  also  applied  to  Embassadors 
and  Foreign  Ministers,  and  to  the  Governors  of  the 
States. 

honorable. 

In  a republic  like  the  United  States  few  titles  are 
used,  and  these  few  are  much  abused,  if  we  accept 
their  literal  meaning  according  to  Webster.  A great 
many  of  our  public  men  should  be  addressed  as 
Honorable,  as  Hon.  William  Jones.  Honorable  is 
defined  as  “ Worthy  of  honor,  fit  to  be  esteemed  or 
regarded  estimable  ; illustrious.” 
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Wordsworth  says  : 

“ Say  what  is  honor?  ’Tis  the  finest  sense 
Of  justice  which  the  human  mind  can  frame  ; 

Intent  each  lurking  frailty  to  disclaim, 

And  guard  the  way  of  life  from  all  offense 
Suffered  or  done.” 

In  this  country  this  title  is  applied  to  all  parties 
elected  to  public  positions — Judges  of  the  Superior 
Court,  the  heads  of  government  departments,  Sena- 
tors, Congressmen,  Deputy  Governors,  Assemblymen, 
etc.,  and  is  given  collectively,  as  The  Honorable 
Board  of  Education,  The  Honorable  Commissioners 
of  Public  Parks,  The  Honorable  Board  of  Aldermen, 
etc.,  etc. 

ESQUIRE “ ESQ.” 

A title  of  magistrates,  counsellors  at  law,  collec- 
tors and  other  public  officers. 


mister- 


MR. 


A title  of  respect  ; may  be  applied  to  all  men. 

MASTER. 

A boy. 

MADAME. 

Given  chiefly  to  married  or  elderly  ladies. 

MISTRESS “ MRS.” 

The  female  head  of  a family. 

MISS. 

The  title  of  a young  or  unmarried  woman. 

PROFESSOR “ PROF.” 

Is  applied  to  teachers  in  the  universities  and  col- 
leges. 

REVEREND “ REV.” 

To  clergymen  ; doctors  of  divinity  are  addressed 
thus  : Rev.  Dr.  Drown,  or  Rev.  J.  P.  Brown,  D.  D. 

Military,  naval  officers  and  others  receive  the  title 
belonging  to  their  rank. 

A common  fault  with  many  in  business,  is  the 
omission  of  seemingly  unimportant  words,  by  which 
the  writer  imagines  that  speed  is  gained.  He  drops 
his  by,  of,  the , an,  for,  & c. ; contracts  and  abbreviates 
so  much  that  his  communication  reads  more  like  a 
telegraphic  message  from  the  battle  field,  or  the  State 
lunatic  asylum,  than  it  does  like  a business  letter 
from  a well  balanced  mind. 


The  following  is  an  example  of  that  kind  of  a 
letter  : 

41  Wall  St.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  21,  ’83. 
Mr.  B.  J.  Smithf.rs, 

91  Lex.  Av. 

Sir:  Am  receipt  of  yrs.  21.  Reply  would  say: 
Am  perfectly  willing  to  go  into  arrangement  buy  and 
sell  stocks  you  suggest  ; but  should  want  margin  at 
least  four  per  cent,  guar’teed,  cover  possible  losses, 
and  trouble.  Satisfactory  write. 

Yrs. 

Sam’l  Browne,  Jr. 


He  means  this  : 

41  Wall  St., 

New  York,  Nov.  21,  1883. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Smithers, 

91  Lexington  Ave. 

Sir  : I am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  21st.  In  reply 
would  say  : I am  perfectly  willing  to  go  into  the  ar- 
rangement you  suggest — to  buy  and  sell  stocks  ; but 
should  want  a margin  of  at  least  four  per  cent,  guar- 
anteed, to  cover  possible  losses  and  for  trouble. 
If  this  is  satisfactory,  would  be  glad  to  hear  further 
from  you. 

Yours, 

Sam’l  Browne,  Jr. 


This  letter — which  is  authentic — written  by  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  is 
marred  by  the  unnecessary  abbreviation  of  ordinary 
words,  and  the  improper  use  of  capitals  : 

STEPHEN  HOPKINS  TO  THE  GOVERNOR  OF 
CONNECTICUT. 

Providence,  August  2,  1755. 

Sir  : This  moment  I rec’d  a letter  from  Gov’r  De- 
lancey  enclosing  the  Copy  of  one  from  Capt.  Orme, 
giving  an  account  of  the  Defeat  and  Death  of  Gen’l 
Braddock  and  many  of  his  Officers  and  men.  This 
is  an  event  of  so  much  consequence  to  all  the  Colo- 
nys,  that  I thought  it  my  Duty  to  send  it  to  you,  by 
Express,  not  knowing  you  would  receive  it  from  any 
other  quarter.  I shall  immediately  call  our  Gen’l 
Assembly  together,  and  recommend  to  them  in  the 
strongest  manner,  the  doing  every  thing  within  their 
Power  toward  repairing  this  unhappy  Loss  and  pre- 
venting any  other  of  the  same  Nature.  What  method 
will  be  thought  most  effectual  by  the  Colonys  for 
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such  a purpose  I cannot  yet  tell,  but  am  in  hopes  all 
will  exert  themselves  to  their  utmost.  I am  Sorrow- 
fully at  present,  Your  Hon’rs  most  Obed’t  and  Most 
Humble  Servt.  Step.  Hopkins. 

To  His  Excellency  Governor  of  Connecticut. 


We  give  here  a few  letters  on  a variety  of  subjects. 
The  best  way  to  acquire  correctness  in  letter  writing 
is  by  studying  good  models,  and  becoming  familiar 
with  correct  modes  of  expression. 


We  trust  you  will  not  think  us  unnecessarily  harsh  ; 
but  we  know  nothing  of  you,  and  the  profit  on  the 
goods  is  very  small.  Possibly  we  may  become  better 
acquainted  in  the  future,  when  we  could  promptly 
meet  your  wishes. 

We  are, 

Yours  truly, 

John  D.  Williams  & Co. 


FROM  A STOREKEEPER  (DESIRING  TO  OPEN  AN 

account)  to  a wholesale  house. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Jan.  i,  1883. 
Messrs.  Thurber  & Co., 

West  Broadway  and  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y. 

Sirs  : Mr.  Andrews,  of  this  city,  who  has  dealt  with 
you  a long  time,  recommends  your  house  so  strongly 
that  I am  disposed  to  make  a trial  of  your  goods. 
On  this  recommendation  I enclose  a list  of  the  things 
I at  present  require,  and  will  thank  you  to  give  the 
prices  against  the  articles  enumerated. 

Be  good  enough  also  to  let  me  know  the  terms  of 
payment.  I would  refer  you  to  Andrews  ; also  to 
Browing  & Peck.  Yours  truly, 

Benjamin  Lindsley. 


APPLICATION  FOR  AN  AGENCY. 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  Jan.  4,  1883. 
Messrs.  A.  T.  Stewart  & Co., 

N.  Y. 

Sirs  : Having  heard  that  you  desire  to  establish  an 
agency  in  this  city  for  the  sale  of  woollens,  I take 
the  liberty  to  write  you.  I have  lived  here  for  the 
past  fifteen  years,  have  a large  acquaintance  and  can 
command  patronage.  Can  give  you  the  best  refer- 
ences as  to  integrity  and  business  capacity.  Let  me 
hear  from  you,  and  I will  send  on  the  references  at 
once. 

I am,  gentlemen, 

Yours  respectfully, 

William  Heron,  Jr. 


ANSWER  TO  THE  PRECEDING. 

West  Broadway  and  Chambers  St., 
New  York,  Jan.  2,  1883. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Lindsley, 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Sir  : In  answer  to  yours  of  yesterday,  we  enclose 
the  prices  of  the  goods  you  inquire  about.  We  have 
written  to  Mr.  Andrews  respecting  your  reliability, 
and  if  his  answer  is  satisfactory,  we  can  give  you 
three  months,  or  a discount  of  5 per  cent,  for  cash. 

Hoping  to  receive  your  orders,  we  are 
Yours, 

Thurber  & Co. 


REFUSAL  TO  EXECUTE  AN  ORDER. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan.  4,  1883. 
Mr.  Howard  Peck, 

Cressley’s  Four  Corners,  Md. 

Sir  : In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  3d,  we  beg  to 
say  that  we  must  ask  you  to  remit  the  cash  before 
filling  your  order. 


REQUESTING  INFORMATION  RESPECTING  THE  CHAR- 
ACTER AND  RELIABILITY  OF  A FIRM. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Nov.  9,  1883. 
Mr.  Platt  R.  Eastman, 

86  Superior  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir  : Messrs.  Ingham,  Clarke  & Co.,  of 
your  city,  have  made  certain  offers  to  me  which 
promise  advantage,  provided  they  are  stable  ; but 
which,  on  the  contrary,  would  involve  me  in  heavy 
responsibilities  if  my  correspondents  failed  to  meet 
their  engagements. 

I would  esteem  it  a great  favor  if  you  would  ac- 
quaint me,  so  far  as  you  can,  with  information 
respecting  their  character  and  means.  You  may 
count  upon  my  discretion  in  keeping  profoundly 
secret  such  information  as  you  may  kindly  send  me. 

Yours, 

Marcus  L.  Wood. 
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J ANTKD  DOUBLE  ENTRY  BOOKKEEPER.  WITH 
references.  Call  at  9 A.  M. 

J.  ROSEN  FELD.  695  Broadway. 


326  West  58TH  Street, 

New  York,  Jan.  1,  1883. 

Dear  Sir  : In  reply  to  the  above  advertisement  in 
this  morning’s  Herald , I would  say  that  I am  at  pres- 
ent open  to  an  engagement,  and  would  respectfully 
ask  you  to  consider  this  application.  For  the  past 
three  years  I have  been  employed  by  Johnson,  Devine 
& Co.,  corner  West  Broadway  and  Chambers  Street. 
The  firm  has  now  gone  out  of  business.  Mr.  John- 
son may  be  seen  at  his  residence,  No.  480  Fourteenth 
Street,  and  will  cheerfully  give  you  any  information 
you  may  want  as  respects  my  character  and  qualifi- 
cations. I am  anxious  to  get  a permanent  place,  and 
will  do  my  best  to  give  you  perfect  satisfaction. 

Hoping  you  will  give  me  a trial,  I am, 

Yours  truly, 

Peter  E.  Southwick. 

J.  Rosenfeld,  Esq., 

695  Broadway. 


A YOUNG  ENGLISHMAN  WANTS  A SITUATION  AS 
clerk  or  bookkeeper  ; 10  years’  office  experience  ; first  class 
testimonials  ; salary  moderate.  W.  U.,  Post  Office  box  2601. 

Simpson,  Crawford  & Simpson, 
Sixth  Avenue  and  19th  St., 

New  York,  Jan.  1,  1883. 

Dear  Sir  : If  “ W.  U.”  will  call  at  our  store,  we 
will  see  what  we  can  do  for  him. 

Simpson,  Crawford  & Simpson, 

Per  K. 


FROM  AN  EMPLOYEE  SOLICITING  AN  INCREASE  OF 
SALARY. 

136  West  Twenty-third  St.,  Nov.  5,  1883. 

Gentlemen  : I beg  to  remind  you  that  I have 
now  been  two  years  in  your  employment  without  re- 
ceiving an  increase  of  salary.  Meanwhile  I have 
served  you  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  the  business  of 
my  department  has  considerably  increased,  and  I 
leave  it  to  you  to  determine  whether  the  improved 
trade  is  in  any  way  due  to  my  exertions  ; and  if  so, 
whether  my  services  are  worth  more  remuneration. 

I have  long  delayed  troubling  you  with  this  mat- 
ter, hoping  to  hear  in  the  first  instance  from  you  ; 


but  I can  understand  from  the  extent  of  your  busi- 
ness and  the  number  of  interests  you  have  to  care 
for,  that  the  claims  of  some  individual  employee 
could  be  overlooked. 

Assuring  you  of  my  best  endeavors  to  serve  you, 
and  thanking  you  for  past  kindnesses, 

I am,  yours  very  respectfully, 

Harry  M.  Reeves. 

FROM  A YOUNG  MAN  WHO  HAS  BEEN  RECOMMENDED 
TO  A MERCHANT. 

234  Fourth  St.,  ) 

Jersey  City,  Jan.  3,  1883.  f 

Sir  : Having  learned  from  Mr.  T.  C.  Brown  that 
you  are  desirous  I should  write  you,  I hasten  to 
do  so. 

I have  always  wanted  to  get  into  business,  and  am 
willing  to  do  my  very  best  for  you,  should  you  em- 
ploy me. 

My  father  desires  me  to  say  that  he  will  have  the 
honor  of  presenting  me  to  you  on  Monday  next. 

With  great  respect,  Yours, 

Charlie  Scott. 
W.  D.  Routledge,  Esq.,  4 Lafayette  Place,  N.  Y. 


application  for  a situation. 

689  Bushwick  Ave.,  ) 

Brooklyn,  Jan.  8,  1883.  ) 

“ Merchant,” 

Herald  Office. 

Sir  : I would  respectfully  make  application  for  the 
situation  you  offer  in  to-day’s  Herald.  I am  twenty 
years  old  ; have  had  some  experience  in  business  and 
can  furnish  the  very  best  references  as  to  character. 

Should  you  give  me  a trial,  I will  do  my  best  to 
give  satisfaction  and  make  my  stay  with  you  perma- 
nent. Respectfully  yours, 

Wm.  J.  Goodman. 


from  a young  man  in  a retail  store  who 
wishes  a change. 

Morrisania,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  5,  1883. 
Sir  : I have  learned  from  Mr.  Cheney,  in  whose 
employment  I have  been  for  the  last  three  years,  that 
there  is  a vacancy  for  a junior  hand  in  your  estab- 
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lishment.  I have  a great  desire  to  enter  the  wholesale 
trade,  with  the  view  of  devoting  myself  entirely  to 
that  branch.  Mr.  Cheney  approves  my  project, — it 
is  with  his  knowledge  and  consent  that  I write  you, 
— and  he  will  be  happy  to  inform  you  fully  as  to  my 
character,  industry  and  qualifications. 

I am, 

Yours  truly, 

Henry  D.  Milder. 

David  J.  Crawford,  Esq. 


requesting  information  respecting  another’s 

SOLVENCY. 

Dayton,  (5hio,  Mar.  3,  1883. 

Dear  Sir  : A storekeeper  of  your  place,  whose 
name  is  written  on  the  enclosed  slip,  has  forwarded 
me  a large  order  for  goods.  Not  having  had  any 
dealings  with  him,  and  being  naturally  desirous  of 
knowing  if  he  is  trustworthy,  I should  esteem  it  a 
great  favor  if  you  would  give  me  such  information  as 
you  can  respecting  him.  I must  apologize  for  the 
trouble  I am  giving  you,  which,  however,  you  will 
probably  excuse,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the 
affair. 

I am,  yours  truly, 

William  C.  Spencer. 

Chas.  Gaskell,  Esq., 

Sandusky,  Ohio. 

REPLY FAVORABLE. 

Sandusky,  Ohio,  Mar.  4,  1883. 
Friend  Spencer  : 

In  reply  to  yours  of  yesterday,  I am  happy  to  in- 
form you  that  Philip  Stewart  is  all  right.  I think 
you  need  not  fear  his  going  into  bankruptcy,  cheating 
his  creditors,  or  absconding.  He  has  been  in  busi- 
ness here  for  twenty  years,  and  is  known  to  every- 
body as  a reliable,  good  tradesman. 

Yours, 

Charles  Gaskell. 


REPLY UNFAVORABLE. 

Sandusky,  Ohio,  Mar.  4,  1883. 

Dear  Sir  : The  person  whose  name  you  enclose 
to  me  is,  I regret  to  say,  very  unreliable.  He  might 
possibly  pay  you,  and  again  he  might  owe  you  the 
account  for  a thousand  years  or  so.  In  fact,  owing 


seems  to  be  his  “best  hold  but  he  is  a well  disposed 
fellow  otherwise.  If  he  had  money  and  business 
enough,  everything  would  probably  come  out  square. 
Yours, 

Charles  Gaskell. 

William  C.  Spencer,  Esq. 

miscellaneous  letters. 

The  following  letters  are  genuine,  and  are  given  as 
worthy  of  imitation,  as  regards  both  conciseness  and 
elegance  of  style.  They  contain  no  far  fetched  words 
or  phrases,  which  too  often  mar  the  letters  of  the 
young.  They  were  written  by  men  of  the  world,  who 
have  lived  long  enough  to  know  the  value  and  beauty 
of  good  plain  Anglo-Saxon. 

compliance  with  a request. 

46  East  14TH  St.,  Union  Square, 

New  York,  Nov.  17,  1882. 

G.  A.  Gaskell,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir  : Yours  of  the  14th  received,  and  con- 
tents noted.  You  have  our  permission  to  use  what 
you  desire  from  our  directions  as  to  our  fashionable 
specialties — wedding  and  visiting  cards,  invitations, 
etc.,  for  your  new  book,  and  we  will  cheerfully  receive 
your  favorable  comments  thereon  in  consideration 
thereof. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Dempsey  & Carroll, 

Art  Stationers. 


FROM  DR.  FRANKLIN  TO  HIS  FRIEND  A.  B.,  CONTAIN- 
ING USEFUL  HINTS  TO  YOUNG  TRADESMEN. 

Sir  : As  you  have  desired  it  of  me,  I write  the  fol- 
lowing hints,  which  have  been  of  service  to  me,  and 
may,  if  observed,  be  so  to  you. 

Remember  that  time  is  money.  He  that  can  earn 
ten  shillings  a day  by  his  labor,  and  goes  abroad,  or 
sits  idle  one  half  of  that  day,  though  he  spend  but 
sixpence  during  his  diversion  or  idleness,  ought  not 
to  reckon  that  the  only  expense  ; he  has  really  spent, 
or  rather  thrown  away,  five  shillings  besides. 

Remember  that  credit  is  money.  If  a man  let  his 
money  lie  in  my  hands  after  it  is  due,  he  gives  me 
the  interest,  or  so  much  as  I can  make  of  it  during 
that  time  ; this  amounts  to  a considerable  sum  where 
the  man  has  good  and  large  credit,  and  makes  good 
use  of  it. 
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Remember  that  money  is  of  a prolific  generating 
nature.  Money  can  beget  money,  and  its  offspring 
can  beget  more,  and  so  on.  Five  shillings  turned  is 
six  ; turned  again  it  is  seven  and  three  pence  ; and 
so  on  till  it  becomes  a hundred  pounds.  The  more 
there  is  of  it,  the  more  it  produces  every  turning,  so 
that  the  profits  rise  quicker  and  quicker.  He  that 
kills  a breeding  sow,  destroys  all  her  offspring  to  the^ 
thousandth  generation.  He  that  murders  a dollar, 
destroys  all  that  it  might  have  produced,  even  scores 
of  pounds. 

Remember  that  six  pounds  a year,  is  but  a groat  a 
day.  For  this  little  sum,  which  may  be  daily  wasted 
either  in  time  or  expense,  unperceived,  a man  of  cre- 
dit may,  on  his  own  security,  have  the  constant  pos- 
session and  use  of  a hundred  pounds.  So  much  in 
stock,  briskly  turned  by  an  industrious  man,  produces 
great  advantages. 

Remember  this  saying,  “ The  good  paymaster  is  lord 
of  another  man’s  purse.”  He  that  is  known  to  pay 
punctually  and  exactly  at  the  time  he  promises,  may  at 
any  time,  and  on  any  occasion,  raise  all  the  money  his 
friends  can  spare.  This  is  sometimes  of  great  use. 
After  industry  and  frugality,  nothing  contributes 
more  to  the  raising  of  a young  man  in  the  world,  than 
punctuality  and  justice  in  all  his  dealings  ; therefore 
never  keep  borrowed  money  an  hour  beyond  the  time 
you  promised,  lest  a disappointment  shut  up  a friend’s 
purse  for  ever. 

The  most  trifling  actions  that  affect  a man’s  credit 
are  to  be  regarded.  The  sound  of  a hammer  at  five 
in  the  morning,  or  nine  at  night,  heard  by  a creditor, 
makes  him  easy  six  months  longer  ; but  if  he  see  you 
at  the  billiard  table,  or  hear  your  voice  at  a tavern 
when  you  should  be  at  work,  he  sends  for  his  money 
the  next  day,  demands  it  before  he  can  receive  it  in 
a lump. 

It  shows,  besides,  that  you  are  mindful  of  what 
you  owe  ; and  it  makes  you  appear  a careful  as 
well  as  an  honest  man,  and  that  still  increases  your 
credit. 

Beware  of  thinking  all  your  own  that  you  possess, 
and  of  living  accordingly.  It  is  a mistake  that  many 
people  who  have  credit  fall  into.  To  prevent  this, 
keep  an  exact  account  for  some  time,  both  of  your 
expenses  and  your  income.  If  you  take  the  pains  at 
first  to  mention  particulars,  it  will  have  this  good 
effect ; you  will  discover  how  wonderfully  small  tri- 


fling expenses  amount  up  to  large  sums,  and  will 
discern,  what  might  have  been,  and  may  for  the 
future  be  saved,  without  occasioning  any  great  in- 
convenience. 

In  short,  the  way  to  wealth,  if  you  desire  it,  is  as 
plain  as  the  way  to  market.  It  depends  chiefly  on 
these  two  words,  industry , and  frugality  j that  is, 
neither  waste  time  nor  money , but  make  the  best  use 
of  both.  Without  industry  and  frugality  nothing 
will  do,  and  with  them  every  thing.  He  that  gets 
all  he  can  honestly,  and  saves  all  he  gets  (neces- 
sary expenses  excepted)  will  certainly  become  rich 
— if  that  Being  who  governs  the  world,  to  whom 
all  should  look  for  a blessing  on  their  honest  en- 
deavors, doth  not  in  his  wise  providence  otherwise 
determine. 


ANDREW  JOHNSON  TO  GOV.  BUCKINGHAM. 

Washington,  June  19,  1868. 

I received  with  profound  thanks  the  dispatch  of 
your  council.  In  the  arduous  and  embarrassing 
duties  devolving  upon  me  I feel  the  need  of  the  co- 
operation and  sympathy  of  the  people,  and  of  the 
assistance  of  the  Great  Ruler  of  the  Universe.  These 
duties  I shall  endeavor  to  discharge  honestly  and  to 
the  best  of  my  judgment,  with  the  conviction  that 
the  best  interests  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  through- 
out the  world  will  be  preserved  and  promoted  by 
the  success  and  permanency  of  our  country.  Let  us 
all  labor  to  that  end,  and  the  mission  upon  which 
this  people  have  been  sent  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  will  be  accomplished. 

Andrew  Johnson. 

To  Gov.  Wm.  A.  Buckingham,  Council  of  Congre- 
gational Churches , Boston. 


WM.  SHAKESPERE  TO  HON.  HENRY  WRIOTHESLEY. 

[A  modest  letter  from  the  world’s  greatest  poet.] 

Right  Honourable  : I know  not  how  I shall 
offend  in  dedicating  my  unpolished  lines  to  your 
Lordship,  nor  how  the  world  will  censure  me  for 
choosing  so  strong  a prop  to  support  so  weak  a 
burden. 

****** 

Your  Honours  in  all  duty, 

Wm.  Shakespere. 
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WM.  C.  BRYANT  TO  WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

[From  Dempsey  & Carroll’s  “Usages  of  Polite  Society.”] 
New  York,  April  24,  1832. 

My  Dear  Sir  : I have  received  a copy  of  the  Lon- 
don edition  of  my  poems  forwarded  by  you.  I find  it 
difficult  to  express  the  sense  I entertain  of  the  obliga- 
tion you  have  laid  me  under  by  doing  so  much  more 
for  me  in  this  matter  than  I could  have  ventured,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  expect.  Had  your  kindness 
been  limited  to  procuring  the  publication  of  the  work 
I should  still  have  esteemed  the  favor  worthy  of  my 
particular  acknowledgment  ; but  by  giving  it  the 
sanction  of  your  name  and  presenting  it  to  the  British 
public  with  a recommendation  so  powerful  as  yours 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  I feel  that  you  have 
done  me  an  honor  in  the  eyes  of  my  countrymen  and 
of  the  world. 

It  is  said  that  you  intend  shortly  to  visit  this  coun- 
try. Your  return  to  your  native  land  will  be  wel- 
comed with  enthusiasm,  and  I shall  be  most  happy 
to  make  my  acknowledgments  in  person. 

I am,  Sir,  very  sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  C.  Bryant. 


a friendly  letter  from  general  grant. 

London,  June  19,  1877. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Childs  : After  an  unusually  stormy 
passage  for  any  season  of  the  year,  and  continuous 
sea-sickness  generally  among  the  passengers  after  the 
second  day  out,  we  reached  Liverpool  Monday  after- 
noon, the  28th  of  May.  Jesse  and  I proved  to  be 
among  the  few  good  sailors.  Neither  of  us  felt  a mo- 
ment’s uneasiness  during  the  voyage.  I had  proposed 
to  leave  Liverpool  immediately  on  arrival  and  pro- 
ceed to  London,  where  I knew  our  minister  had  made 
arrangements  for  the  formal  reception,  and  had  ac- 
cepted for  me  a few  invitations  of  courtesy.  But 
what  was  my  surprise  to  find  nearly  all  the  shipping 
in  port  at  Liverpool  decorated  with  flags  of  all 
nations,  and  from  the  mainmast  of  each  the  flag  of 
the  Union  most  conspicuous. 

****** 
Pressing  invitations  were  sent  from  most  of  the 
cities  in  the  kingdom  to  have  me  visit  them.  I ac- 
cepted for  a day  at  Manchester,  and  stopped  a few 
moments  at  Leicester  and  at  one  other  place.  The 
same  hearty  welcome  was  shown  at  each  place,  as  you 


have  no  doubt  seen.  ...  I appreciate  the  fact, 
and  am  proud  of  it,  that  the  attentions  I am  receiving 
are  intended  more  for  our  country  than  for  me  per- 
sonally. I love  to  see  our  country  honored  and  re- 
spected abroad,  and  I am  proud  that  it  is  respected 
by  most  all  nations,  and  by  some  even  loved.  It  has 
always  been  my  desire  to  see  all  jealousies  between 
England  and  the  United  States  abated,  and  every 
sore  healed.  Together,  they  are  more  powerful  for 
the  spread  of  commerce  and  civilization  than  all 
others  combined,  and  can  do  more  to  remove  causes 
of  war  by  creating  mutual  interests  that  would  be  so 
much  endangered  by  war.  . . 

I am,  dear  Sir, 

U.  S.  Grant. 


a schoolmaster  to  a pupil  who  asks  for 
advice. 

New  York,  Nov.  20,  1882. 

My  Dear  James  : 

I could  say  more  than  you  would  want  to  read, 
and  more  than  you  would  be  likely  to  read  “ with 
the  spirit  and  the  understanding  ” touching  the  rules 
that  should  govern  you  in  your  business  life.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a very  easy  thing  to  tell  a young  man,  in  gen- 
eral terms,  what  to  do  ; so  easy  that  almost  every- 
body is  able  (and  willing)  to  do  it.  It  is  easy,  as 
well  as  safe,  to  say,  “be  honest  ; be  truthful  ; be  in- 
dustrious ; be  intelligent  ; be  respectful  ; be  econom- 
ical ; get  rich  and  make  good  use  of  your  money 
and  these  things  are  being  said,  over  and  over  again, 
by  parents  and  teachers  and  ministers,  and  through 
the  lessons  which  one  draws  from  the  lives  and 
words  of  others.  Trite  as  these  sayings  are,  how- 
ever, they  express  truths  that  cannot  be  set  aside  or 
ignored  ; truths  which,  if  you  hope  to  succeed  in  any 
full  way,  you  must  enforce  in  your  own  life. 

You  tell  me  that  you  have  got  a place,  and  are 
about  to  enter  upon  your  duties — that  your  salary  is 
small  and  your  work  exacting,  but  that  you  are  to 
get  your  own  price  and  engage  in  a business  of  your 
own  choice.  I take  it  for  granted  that  you  are  with 
good  and  appreciative  men,  but  whether  you  are  or 
not,  there  is  just  one  thing  for  you  to  do,  and  that  is, 
do  your  best.  Although  your  salary  is  small,  you  will 
not  be  likely  to  more  than  earn  it  ; but  try  to  earn  it 
a dozen  times  over.  Work  just  as  faithfully,  just  as 
earnestly  as  you  would  if  you  were  to  receive  double 
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the  pay.  You  have  a twofold  duty  to  perform,  first 
to  your  employers,  and  next  to  yourself  ; I might 
almost  better  say,  first  to  yourself  and  next  to  your 
employers,  for  I am  cpiite  sure  that  if  you  discharge 
the  duty  you  owe  to  yourself,  you  cannot  fail  to  do 
justice  to  your  employers.  And  then  think  of  the 
investment  you  will  be  making  for  all  the  long  future 
that  is  before  you,  in  establishing  habits  of  right 
doing  ! 

Never  catch  yourself  saying  or  thinking  in  refer- 
ence to  any  duty  placed  upon  you,  “ I did  not  engage 
to  do  this.”  All  the  better  if  you  did  not.  You  are 
so  very  sure  to  fall  short  in  some  directions,  that  it 


should  afford  you  great  comfort  to  make  up  for  it  in 
others.  One  thing  you  cannot  afford,  and  that  is  to 
get  more  than  you  earn.  There  are  other  things  that 
I might  say  to  you,  but  nothing  that  would  be  better 
worth  your  heeding.  And  even  this  has  been  better 
said  by  old  Polonius  in  his  immortal  advice  to  his 
son  : 

“ To  thine  own  self  be  true, 

And  it  shall  follow  as  the  night  the  day. 

Thou  cansl  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.” 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

S.  S.  Packard. 
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Y means  of  the  photo-engrav- 
ing process,  invented  by  Mr. 
Moss,  of  this  city  (New  York), 
pieces  of  penmanship,  if  prop- 
erly prepared,  may  be  repro- 
duced exactly  in  every  line 
and  part,  and  at  less  cost  than 
by  the  old  method  of  cutting 
the  same  in  wood. 

The  main  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  that 
every  line  in  the  work  to  be  engraved 
must  be  done  with  ink  that  is  black. 
The  lines  cannot  be  of  a bluish  tint,  or 
grayish,  or  brown  ; they  must  be  black — 
perfectly  black.  See  that  the  India  ink 
used  is  of  that  color. 

DRAWING  PAPER. 

To  insure  the  best  results  with  the 
pen,  a highly  finished,  smooth  and  white 
surface  is  necessary.  Of  course  it  is  possible  to 
make  artistic  designs  upon  poor  paper,  such  as  the 
finer  qualities  of  unruled  writing  paper  ; but  for  this 
purpose  it  is  safer  to  use  always  the  best  materials  : 
the  best  ink,  paper  and  pens  which  can  be  procured. 
Economy  in  materials  is  here  the  most  false  econ- 
omy, as  it  is  likely  to  cause  a loss  of  time,  especially 
on  the  part  of  the  engravers  and  finishers,  and  the 
final  result  may  not  be  so  satisfactory. 

Use  good  Bristol  Board,  the  finest  grade  if  you 
can  get  it.  For  some  kinds  of  work  the  “ B.  D.” 
(Ben  Day)  Double  Enamelled  Scratch  and  Drawing 
Board  serves  an  excellent  purpose,  as  the  darker 
masses  may  be  laid  on  with  a brush  and  lightened 
afterward  by  white  lines,  which  are  produced  by 


scratching  through  the  ink  and  enamel  with  a steel 
point.  For  use  upon  this  paper,  the  ink  will  be  im- 
proved by  adding  to  it  a small  quantity  of  glycerine. 

By  a careful  and  dexterous  artist,  the  drawings 
made  with  the  crayon  point  upon  this  prepared  paper 
will  have  the  appearance  of  the  best  stipple  work, 
and  serve  the  same  practical  end  in  reproduction  by 
photo-engraving.  These  drawings  may  be  produced 
with  great  facility,  and  for  landscapes  not  requiring 
an  over  refinement  of  detail,  the  effect  is  most  pleas- 
ing. 

Any  paper  with  a rough  surface,  such  as,  for  in- 
stance, Whitman’s,  which  is  so  generally  used  by 
penmen  for  large  specimens  for  exhibition,  should  be 
condemned  as  useless  for  this  purpose. 

THE  BEST  INK. 

As  we  have  said,  it  is  important  that  the  ink  be 
perfectly  black  ; and  not  only  black,  but  it  must  be 
free  from  gloss.  A brilliant  engraving,  with  sharp, 
regular  lines,  cannot  be  expected  from  a feeble  draw- 
ing, done  with  pale  ink  on  rough  paper.  Pale  black 
or  yellow-brown  or  bluish  lines  will  inevitably  come 
out  weak,  broken  or  ragged  in  the  engraved  plate. 
The  ink  must  be  of  the  same  degree  of  blackness 
throughout  the  piece.  Gradations  in  shades  are  pro- 
duced by  widening  or  narrowing  the  spaces  between 
the  lines,  and  by  heavier  or  lighter  strokes. 

Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  it  is  for  any  good 
penman  to  make  good  copy  for  the  engraver  by 
this  process,  if  the  ink  be  perfectly  black.  Take  an 
ordinary  ink  saucer  containing  from  a half  teaspoon- 
ful upward  of  clean  water.  Into  this  the  India  ink 
cake  should  be  rubbed  until  the  fluid  is  of  a proper 
consistency,  which  may  be  determined  by  tilting 
the  saucer  slightly  and  observing  carefully  the  sedi- 
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ment  which  remains  after  removing  it.  If  enough  of 
the  inky  substance  remains  upon  the  side  entirely  to 
obscure  the  color  of  the  vessel,  even  when  blown 
upon  with  some  force,  it  is  sufficiently  thick  for  use  ; 
but  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  getting  it  so  thick 
that  it  will  clog  the  pen,  or  refuse  to  run  freely.  The 
ink  may  be  improved  by  adding  to  it,  when  thick,  a 
few  drops  of  prepared  ox-gall. 

SIZES  OF  DRAWING. 

Drawings  should  always  be  made  considerably 
larger  than  the  plate  to  be  engraved.  For  the  more 
sketchy  styles  of  work,  one  third  larger  will  answer, 
and  for  comic  sketches  in  particular,  drawings  of  the 
same  size  as  the  desired  engraving  will  sometimes  do. 
But  for  all  careful  and  finished  work — for  the  very 
best  engraving — the  drawing  should  never  be  less 
than  twice  the  length  and  twice  the  breadth  of  the 
desired  plate. 

WHITE  LINES. 

A great  saving  of  time  is  accomplished  by  at  first 
laying  in  the  darker  masses  perfectly  black  with  pen 
or  brush,  and  afterward  getting  the  gradations  by 
drawing  in  white  lines  with  the  pen,  using  invariably 
Winsor  & Newton’s  best  flake-white. 


Never  go  over  a line  the  second  time  until  the  first 
is  perfectly  dry. 

THINGS  TO  BE  REMEMBERED. 

Care  upon  the  following  points  will  save  both  your- 
self and  the  engravers  of  your  work,  much  annoyance 
and  even  embarrassment  : 

1.  Never  make  drawings  in  reverse. 

2.  Always  make  sets  of  drawings  to  the  same 
scale,  wherever  it  can  be  done. 

3.  Never  cross-hatch,  or  reinforce  a line,  or  lighten 
with  white,  until  the  lines  previously  drawn  are  per- 
fectly dry. 

4.  Take  care  to  leave  no  pencil  marks,  or  any  lines, 
dots  or  blotches  that  are  not  to  come  out  in  the  plate; 
but  in  removing  any  of  these,  be  careful  not  to  dis- 
turb any  of  the  lines  of  the  drawing. 

5.  Have  a blotting  pad  always  under  the  hand. 
This  will  keep  your  copy  clean  ; but  it  should  never 
be  used  to  take  up  ink  from  your  drawing. 

6.  In  every  case  do  not  fail  to  leave  a margin  of  at 
least  half  an  inch  around  the  drawing,  so  that  it  may 
be  tacked  to  the  camera  board  without  injury. 

These  directions  are  the  same  as  sent  out  to  their 
customers  by  the  various  photo-engraving  companies 
of  this  city,  and  are  therefore  the  very  best  that  can 
be  given,  and  from  the  best  possible  source. 
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Feuchere,  Paris. 


^EN-LETTERING  is  em- 
ployed mainly  in  engross- 
ing resolutions,  testimoni- 
als, etc.,  for  which  there 
is  always  a demand  in 
every  large  city.  The 
prices  for  such  pieces 
range  from  $10  for  a 
very  cheap  one,  up  to  $500  for  the 
most  elaborate  and  expensive.  As 
much  as  $2,000  has  been  paid  in 
New  York  for  a single  large  sheet 
of  pen-work  of  this  description  ; 
but  it  was,  of  course,  very  hand- 
somely done,  and  much  time,  as 
well  as  skill,  was  spent  on  it. 

This,  then,  is  the  principal  use 
to  which  Lettering  is  put,  though 
there  are  many  other  places  where  it  will  be  use- 
ful. Every  penman  should  be  a good  “ letterer,” 
and,  so  far  as  possible,  a designer  as  well. 


PAPER  FOR  ENGROSSING. 

For  engrossing  and  other  large  pieces  of  penman- 
ship the  writer  uses  “ Whatman’s  Hot  Pressed,” 
which  comes  in  sheets  of  large  size.  A first  quality 
Bristol  board  is  also  good,  and  this  may  be  had  in 
almost  any  size  required  for  ordinary  resolutions 
and  testimonials. 


which  is  ground  up  by  the  penman  as  he  wants  to 
use  it,  in  a tray  with  rain-water,  to  the  proper  thick- 
ness and  color.  Penmen  should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  so-called  “ ready-for-use  ” India  ink,  bottled 
and  in  liquid  form  when  sold.  This  is  of  a much 
inferior  quality,  and  is  never  satisfactory.  The 
stick  ink  is  easily  prepared,  is  richer  and  blacker, 
and  much  preferable  in  every  way. 


ERASE  ALL  PENCIL  MARKS. 

The  design  is  first  sketched  on  the  sheet  in 
pencil,  and  the  letters  drawn  in  outline  before 
being  begun  in  ink.  The  pencil  should  have  a hard 
lead  and  make  a fine  and  somewhat  faint  line  which 
can  be  easily  rubbed  out,  after  the  work  is  done. 

I 


FLOURISHING. 

All  flourished  strokes  in  these  large  pieces  should 
be  done  in  good  black  ink  of  the  same  kind  used  in 
flourishing  elsewhere,  not  in  India  ink,  because  the 
latter  is  too  thick  to  use  for  free  off-hand  strokes. 
The  lines  may  be  retouched  afterward  with  India 
ink,  and  thus  made  uniform  in  color  with  the  rest 
of  the  work. 


ALPHABETS. 


INKS. 

For  Lettering  only  the  best  quality  of  India  ink 
is  used,  that  which  comes  in  cakes  or  sticks,  and 


The  alphabets  given  on  the  following  pages  are 
the  finest  of  their  kind  ever  printed  in  a book  for 
general  use.  They  embrace  a great  variety,  to  suit 
almost  every  requirement. 
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Ornamental  Alphabets.  By  Mayf.r,  Leipsig. 
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Date,  about  the  End  of  the  15TH  Century. 
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Gothic  Writing  Alphabets.  By  Mayer. 


Fancy  Letters.  I>y  Heinrich  Mayer,  Leipsig,  Germany. 


Fancy  Letters.  By  Heinrich  Mayer.  Leipsig,  Germany. 
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Church  Text  Alphabet.  Mayer,  Leipsig,  Germany,  1880. 


Figure  Alphabet.  Mayer,  Leipsig,  1878. 


Capitals.  By  Eduard  Heinrich  Mayer,  Leipsig. 
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Capitals.  No.  2.  By  Eduard  Heinrich  Mayer,  Leipsig. 
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Ornamented  Pointed  Antique  Alphabet.  By  A.  Caulo.  Paris.  1S45 
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Grotesque  Alphabet. 
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Ornamented  Antique  Alphabet. 


ENRY  DEAN,  in  his 
Analytical  Guide,  pub- 
lished in  1805,  gives  the 
following  recipe  for 
Black  Ink  : 

BLACK  INK. 


For  three  pints.  3 oz.  Aleppo  galls, 

3 oz.  copperas, 

1 oz.  gum  arabic, 

boil  6 ounces  logwood,  strain  it  through 
a cloth,  and  mix  the  whole. 

The  ink  will  be  better  if  the  galls  are 
steeped  several  days  first,  the  copperas, 
etc.,  added  afterward. 

ANOTHER  BLACK  INK. 

Water,  7 gallons, 

Ilruised  galls,  2 pounds. 

Logwood  chips,  green  copperas,  and  gum,  of  each  1 pound. 
Boil  two  hours  and  strain. 

Product  5 gallons. 


COMMON  BLACK  INK. 


book  ink,  and  stir  until  well  mixed.  Add  1 pound  Ethiop’s 
mineral. 

EXCHEQUER  INK. 

Bruised  galls,  40  pounds  ; gum,  10  pounds  ; green  sulphate 
of  iron,  9 pounds  ; soft  water,  45  gallons.  Macerate  for  three 
weeks,  with  frequent  agitation.  Then  strain  and  bottle. 

This  ink  will  endure  for  ages,  and  is  one  of  the  best  inks 
ever  produced. 

ASIATIC  INK. 

Bruised  galls,  14  pounds  ; gum,  5 pounds.  Put  them  in  a 
small  cask,  and  add  of  boiling  soft  water,  15  gallons.  Allow 
the  whole  to  macerate,  with  frequent  agitation,  for  two  weeks, 
then  further  add  green  copperas,  5 pounds,  dissolved  in  7 pints 
of  water.  Again  mix  well,  and  agitate  the  whole  daily  for  two 
or  three  weeks. 

BROWN  INK. 

A strong  decoction  of  catechu.  The  shade  may  be  varied 
by  the  cautious  addition  of  a little  weak  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potash. 

INDELIBLE  INK. 

Nitrate  of  silver,  I ounce  ; water,  £ ounce.  Dissolve,  add 
as  much  of  the  strongest  liquor  of  ammonia  as  will  dissolve  the 
precipitate  formed  on  its  first  addition  ; then  add  of  mucilage, 
l£  drachms,  and  a little  sap  green,  syrup  of  buckthorn,  or  finely 
powdered  indigo,  to  color.  Turns  black  on  being  held  near  the 
fire,  or  touched  with  a hot  flat-iron. 


(Black  when  first  written  with.) 

To  1 gallon  of  boiling  soft  water,  add  £ of  an  ounce  of  ex- 
tract of  logwood.  Boil  two  minutes  ; remove  from  the  fire, 
and  stir  in  48  grains  of  bichromate  of  potash,  and  8 grains  of 
prussiate  of  potash.  Then  stir. 

For  10  gallons,  use  61  ounces  of  logwood  extract,  1 ounce  of 
bichromate  of  potash,  and  80  grains  of  prussiate  of  potash. 

INDELIBLE  STENCIL  PLATE  INK. 


One  ounce  precipitate  carbonate  of  iron,  1 pound  sulphate 
of  iron,  l£  pounds  acetic  acid  ; stir  over  a fire  until  they  com- 
bine ; then  add  3 pounds  printers’  varnish,  and  2 pounds  fine 


BLACK  COPYING  INK,  OR  WRITING  FLUID. 

Take  2 gallons  of  rain  water  and  put  into  it  £ pound  of  gum 
arabic,  £ pound  brown  sugar,  £ pound  clean  copperas,  £ pound 
powdered  nut  galls,  mix  and  shake  occasionally  for  ten  days, 
and  then  strain  ; if  needed  sooner,  let  it  stand  in  an  iron  kettle 
until  the  strength  is  obtained. 

This  ink  will  stand  the  action  of  the  air  for  centuries,  if  re- 
quired. 

RED  INK. 

In  an  ounce  phial,  put  a teaspoonful  of  aqua  ammonia  ; gum 
arabic,  size  of  two  or  three  peas,  and  6 grains  of  No.  40  car- 
mine ; fill  up  with  soft  water,  and  it  is  soon  ready  for  use. 
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GREEN  INK. 

Cream  of  tartar,  I part;  verdigris,  2 parts;  water,  8 parts. 
Boil  till  reduced  to  the  proper  color. 

VIOLET  INK. 

A good  violet  ink  is  made  by  dissolving  some  violet  aniline 
in  water  to  which  some  alcohol  has  been  added  ; it  takes  very 
little  aniline  to  make  a large  quantity  of  the  ink. 

GOLD  INK. 

Mosaic  gold,  2 parts,  and  gum  arabic  one  part ; ground  up 
to  a proper  conditon  for  using. 

SILVER  INK. 

Triturate  in  a mortar  equal  parts  of  silver  foil  and  sulphate 
of  potassa,  until  reduced  to  fine  powder  ; then  wash  the  salt 
out  and  mix  the  residue  with  a mucilage  of  equal  parts  of  gum 
arabic  water. 

BLACK  INK,  NO.  4. 

Bruised  Aleppo  nut-galls,  2 lbs.  ; water,  1 gallon  ; boil  in  a 
copper  vessel  for  an  hour,  adding  water  to  make  up  for  that 
lost  by  evaporation  ; strain  and  again  boil  the  galls  with  a gal- 
lon of  water  and  strain  ; mix  the  liquors  and  add  immediately 
10  oz.  of  copperas  in  coarse  powder  and  8 oz.  of  gum  arabic  ; 
agitate  until  solution  of  these  latter  is  effected,  add  a few 
drops  of  a solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  strain  through 
a piece  of  hair  cloth,  and  after  permitting  it  to  settle,  bottle. 
The  addition  of  a little  extract  of  logwood  will  render  the  ink 
blacker  when  first  written  with.  Half  an  ounce  of  sugar  to 
the  gallon  will  render  it  a good  copying  ink. 

BLACK  INK,  NO.  5. 

Shellac,  4 oz.  ; borax,  2 oz.  ; water,  1 qt.  ; boil  till  dissolved, 
and  add  2 oz.  gum  arabic  dissolved  in  a little  hot  water  ; boil 
and  add  enough  of  a well  triturated  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
indigo  and  lamp-black  to  produce  the  proper  color ; after 
standing  several  hours  draw  off  and  bottle. 

ANILINE  BLACK  INK. 

Concentrated  solution  of  borax,  1 part  ; shellac,  4 parts  ; 
boil  ; add  aniline  black. 

ASIATIC  BLACK  INK. 

Logwood  shavings  and  powdered  galls,  of  each  2 lbs.  ; green 
vitriol,  1 lb.  ; gum,  % lb.  ; pomegranate  bark,  lb.  ; water,  1 
gallon.  Infuse  14  days  with  frequent  agitation,  or  boil. 

runge’s  black  writing  fluid. 

Digest  H lb.  logwood  in  fine  chips  for  12  hours  in  3 pints 
boiling  water,  then  simmer  down  gently  to  1 quart,  carefully 
avoiding  dust,  grease  and  smoke.  When  cold,  decant  the  de- 
coction and  dissolve  in  it  by  agitation  20  grains  yellow  chro- 
mate of  potash  ; it  will  then  be  fit  for  use. 

Arnold’s  writing  fluid. 

To  3 gals,  of  water  add  1 lb.  of  nut-galls;  tie  in  a cloth  bag 
and  subject  to  boiling  until  all  the  strength  is  extracted  from 


the  galls.  Now  add  12  oz.  of  pure  sulphate  of  iron.  Let  it 
cool  and  add  12  oz.  of  sulphate  of  indigo  paste.  Let  it  stand 
a few  days,  strain,  add  a little  gum  arabic. 

Arnold's  writing  fluid,  no.  2. 

This  is  a mixture  of  sulphate  of  indigo  and  ordinary  ink.  It 
flows  freely  from  the  pen,  and  at  last  becomes  very  black. 

INDIA  INK. 

Purify  fine  lamp-black  by  washing  it  with  a solution  of  caus- 
tic soda,  dry,  and  make  into  a thick  paste  with  a weak  solution 
of  gelatine,  containing  a few  drops  of  musk  essence  and  about 
half  as  much  ambergis  ; mould  and  dry.  Instead  of  gelatine 
the  following  solution  may  be  used  : Seed  lac.  I oz.  ; borax, 
J-4  oz.  ; water,  1 pint ; boil  until  a solution  is  effected,  and  make 
up  with  water  to  *4  pint. 

CARBON  INK. 

Genuine  India  ink  rubbed  down  with  good  black  ink  until 
it  will  flow  easily  from  a pen.  This  ink  resists  chlorine  and 
oxalic  acid. 

DRAWING  INK. 

A very  black  and  indelible  drawing  ink  may  be  made  by  dis- 
solving shellac  in  ahot  water  solution  of  borax,  and  rubbing  up  in 
this  solution  a fine  quality  of  India  ink.  After  using,  dip  the 
drawing  pen  in  alcohol  and  wipe  dry,  to  keep  it  clean  and  bright. 

JAPAN  INK. 

Dissolve  in  P>nt  of  soft  water  % °z-  of  potassium  bichro- 
mate, and  add  the  solution  to  6 oz.  of  logwood  extract  ; dis- 
solve in  1 gallon  of  water  by  continued  boiling,  borax,  6 
oz.  ; shellac,  i}4  oz.  Mix  all  together  while  warm  and  add 
3 oz.  of  ammonia 

PARCHMENT  INK. 

Add  a little  clarified  ox-gall  to  any  good  ink.  The  gall  gives 
solidity  to  the  ink,  causing  it  to  adhere  to'thc  parchment. 

SELF-COPYING  INK,  BLACK. 

I lb.  nut-galls,  1 gal.  water  6 oz.  pure  iron,  1 lb.  sugar,  2 
lbs.  glycerine.  No  need  of  press,*,  brush  or  water. 

FRENCH  COPYING  INK  (VERY  VALUABLE). 

To  I gallon  of  boiling  water  add  273  oz  extract  of  logwood 
and  3 drachms  bichromate  of  potash.  Let  cool  and  add  J.4  to 
1 oz.  of  muriatic  acid,  or  at  least  sufficient  to  give  it  a reddish 
tint.  Then  add  8 cu.  sugar  and  8 oz.  clear  muedage 

INK  POWDER. 

i lb.  nut-galls,  7 oz.  copperas,  and  7 oz.  gum-arabic.  Pul- 
verize and  mix.  'l  ids  amount  of  ink  powder  will  make  1 gal- 
lon of  good  black  ink.  Two  or  three  powdered  cloves  should 
be  mixed  with  each  pound  of  powder  to  prevent  moulding. 

HAUSMANN’S  INDESTRUCTIBLE  INK! 

Mix  I part  genuine  Trinidad  asphal' utn  with  4 parts  oil  of  tur- 
pentine ; color  with  a sufficiency  of  plumbago  for  black,  or 
vermilion  for  red  ink. 
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close’s  indestructible  ink. 


YELLOW  INK,  NO.  J. 


Mix  25  grains  powdered  cobalt  and  200  grains  oil  of  laven- 
der by  a gentle  heat  ; color  with  three  grains  lamp-black  and  | 
1 grain  indigo,  both  in  fine  powder.  If  a red  color  is  re- 
quired, omit  the  lamp-black  and  indigo,  and  add  sufficient  ver-  j 
milion  to  make  the  mixture  a good  color. 

RED  INK. 

Half  a drachm  of  powdered  drop  lake  and  iS  grains  of  j 
powdered  gum  arabic,  dissolved  in  3 oz.  of  ammonia  water, 
makes  one  of  the  finest  red  or  carmine  inks. 

BRILLIANT  RED  INK. 

Brazil  wood,  2 oz.  ; muriate  of  tin,  Jzj  drachm  ; gum  arabic, 

1 drachm  ; boil  down  in  32  oz.  of  water  to  one  half,  and  strain. 

BUCHNER’S  CARMINE  INK. 

Pure  carmine,  12  grains;  water  of  ammonia,  3 oz.  ; dissolve, 
then  add  powdered  gum  iS  grains;  % drachm  of  powdered 
drop  lake  may  be  substituted  for  the  carmine  where  expense  is 
an  object. 

VIOLET  COPYING  INK. 

For  blue  violet  dissolve  in  300  parts  of  boiling  water  methyl 
violet  5B,  Hofmann  violet  3 H,  of  gentiana  violet  B.  For 
reddish  violet,  dissolve  in  a similar  quantity  of  water  methyl 
violet  BR.  A small  quantity  of  sugar  added  to  these  inks  im- 
proves their  copying  qualities.  If  the  writing,  when  dry,  re- 
tains a bronzy  appearance,  more  water  must  be  added. 

BEAUTIFUL  BLUE  WRITING  FLUID. 

Dissolve  basic  or  solubic  Prussian  blue  in  pure  water.  This 
is  the  most  permanent  and  beautiful  ink  known. 

GREEN  INK. 

Dissolve  180  grains  bichromate  of  potash  in  1 fluid  ounce  of 
water,  add  while  warm  % oz.  spirit  of  wine,  then  decompose 
the  mixture  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  until  it  assumes  a 
b:own  color  ; evaporate  this  liquor  until  its  quantity  is  reduced 
to  one  half  ; dilute  it  with  2 oz.  distilled  water  ; filter  it,  add  Y2  oz. 
alcohol,  followed  by  a few  drops  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  ; it  is 
now  allowed  to  rest,  and  after  a time  assumes  a beautiful  gteen 
color.  Add  a small  quantity  of  gum  arabic  and  it  is  ready  for 
use. 

FINEST  GREEN  INK  IN  THE  WORLD. 

For  the  amount  of  ink  desired  take  a full  measure  of  dis- 
tilled water,  to  which  add  uranine  (of  the  coal  tar  series),  a little 
at  a lime,  mixing  well,  until  the  desired  color  is  obtained. 
Allow  it  to  rest  a few  hours  and  then  add  a few  drops  of  clear 
gum  arabic,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

YELLOW  INK. 


’I  oz.  of  yellow  aniline  to  1 gal.  of  boiling  soft  water.  Mix, 
strain,  add  gum  arabic,  bottle. 

WHITE  INK. 

Having  carefully  washed  some  egg  shells,  remove  the  inter- 
nal skin  and  grind  them  on  a piece  of  porphyry  ; then  put  the 
powder  in  a small  vessel  of  pure  water,  and  when  settled  at 
the  bottom,  draw  off  the  water  and  put  the  powder  in  the  sun. 
The  powder  must  be  preserved  in  a bottle.  When  you  want 
to  use  it,  put  a small  quantity  of  gum  ammoniac  into  distilled 
water,  and  leave  it  to  dissolve  during  the  night.  Next  morn- 
ing the  solution  will  appear  white,  and  if  you  strain  it  through 
a linen  cloth  and  add  to  it  the  powder  of  egg  shell,  you  will 
obtain  a very  white  ink. 

WHITE  INK,  NO.  2. 

Mix  pure  freshly  precipitated  barium  sulphate,  or  flake  white, 
with  water  containing  enough  gum  arabic  to  prevent  the  im- 
mediate settling  of  the  substance.  Starch  or  magnesium  car- 
. bonate  may  be  used  similarly.  They  must  be  reduced  to  im- 
j palpable  powders. 

GOLD  INK. 

Honey  and  gold  leaf,  equal  parts  ; triturate  until  the  gold  leaf 
is  reduced  to  the  finest  possible  state  of  division,  agitate  with 
30  parts  of  hot  water,  and  allow  it  to  settle.  Decant  the 
water  and  repeat  the  washing  several  times  ; finally  dry  the 
gold  and  mix  it  with  a little  weak  gum  water  for  use.  Burnish 
the  writing  when  dry. 

FINEST  GOLD  INK. 

Take  a book  of  gold  leaf  to  oz.  of  honey  or  glycerine  ; 
triturate  until  the  gold  is  reduced  to  the  finest  possible  state, 
agitate  with  % P*nt  °f  clear  hot  water  and  allow  to  settle, 
after  which  pour  off  the  water  and  honey,  and  repeat  the  oper- 
ation until  all  honey  is  washed  from  the  gold.  Now  dry  the 
gold  and  mix  with  gum  water  as  above  directed.  Mix  1 gr.  of 
sublimate  with  1 teaspoonful  of  spirits  of  wine,  allow  to  dis- 
solve, mix  well,  and  add  to  the  above.  Before  using,  shake  up. 
Any  kind  of  bronze  ink  can  be  made  in  this  way.  Sulphate  of 
potash  will  be  found  an  excellent  substitute  for  honey  or 
glycerine. 

SILVER  INK. 

For  silver  ink  the  process  is  the  same  as  for  gold,  substitut- 
ing silver  leaf  for  the  gold  leaf. 

PEWTER  INK. 

Mix  1 oz.  of  the  finest  pewter  or  block  tin  in  shavings  with 
2 oz.  of  quicksilver  till  all  becomes  a fluid  ; then  add  to  it 
sufficient  gum  arabic  water  to  produce  the  proper  consistency. 


Macerate  gamboge,  ilA  parts;  alum,  part  ; gum  arabic,  1 
part  ; acetic  acid,  a few  drops  ; water,  24  parts.  Mix  well, 
strain,  and  bbttle. 

YELLOW  INK,  NO.  2. 

To  I gallon  of  cold  water  add  2 oz.  of  picric  acid.  Allow 
to  stand  a few  hours,  shaking  well  occasionally  ; strain,  add  a 
little  gum  arabic,  bottle. 


1 


INDELIBLE  INK  FOR  MARKING  LINEN. 

Add  caustic  alkali  to  a saturated  solution  of  cupreous  chloride 
until  no  further  precipitate  forms  ; allow  the  precipitate  to  settle, 
drawoff  the  supernatant  liquid  with  a siphon,  and  dissolve  the 
hydrated  copper  oxide  in  the  smallest  quantity  of  ammonia. 
It  may  be  mixed  with  about  6 per  cent,  of  gum  dextrine  for 
use. 
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INDELIBLE  INK  FOR  MARKING  LINEN,  NO.  2. 

Asphaltum,  i part  ; oil  of  turpentine,  4 parts  ; dissolve  and 
temper  with  printers’  ink.  Best  used  with  a stamp. 

MARKING  INK  FOR  LINEN,  ETC. 

Dissolve  shellac  in  a little  water  by  boiling  it  with  about  1-0 
part  of  borax,  and  add  to  this  solution  a sufficient  quantity  of 
nigrosine  to  produce  the  proper  color. 

INK  FOR  MARKING  TEXTILE  FABRICS. 

Triturate  4 parts  of  powdered  soluble  nigrosine  in  about  15 
parts  of  hot  water,  and  strain  the  hot  solution  repeatedly 
through  fine  silk,  or  filter  it  through  filter  paper,  using  a hot 
funnel. 

INK  FOR  MARKING  PACKAGES. 

Take  lamp-black  and  mix  thoroughly  with  sufficient  turpen- 
tine to  make  it  thin  enough  to  flow  from  the  brush.  Powdered 
ultramarine,  instead  of  lampblack,  makes  a fine  blue  marking 
mixture  for  the  same  purpose. 

INK  FOR  MARKING  PACKAGES,  NO.  2. 

An  excellent  and  very  cheap  ink  is  made  by  mixing  oz. 
of  bichromate  of  potash  and  5 oz.  of  extract  of  logwood  in  a 
stone  jar  or  demijohn  with  2 gallons  of  hot  water.  Shake 
well,  and  let  it  stand  for  about  two  weeks,  shaking  occasion- 
ally. 

PURPLE  MARKING  INK. 

A purple  marking  ink  can  be  prepared  by  mixing  1 part 
bichloride  of  platinum  with  16  parts  distilled  water.  The 
place  where  the  letters  have  to  be  written  must  be  moistened 
with  a solution  of  3 parts  carbonate  of  soda,  3 parts  gum  arabic, 
and  12  parts  water.  The  spot  is  then  dried  and  made  smooth. 
After  the  letters  have  been  written  with  platinum  ink  and 
become  dry,  the  linen  is  moistened  with  a solution  of  1 part 
chloride  of  tin  in  4 parts  distilled  water,  when  an  intense  and 
beautiful  purple  red  color  makes  its  appearance. 

SYMPATHETIC  INK. 

Write  with  a solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  ; develop 
by  pressing  over  the  dry  invisible  characters  a piece  of  blotting 
paper  moistened  with  a solution  of  copper  sulphate  or  of  cop- 
peras. 

SYMPATHETIC  INK,  NO.  2. 

Write  with  pure  dilute  tincture  of  iron  ; develop  with  a blot- 
ter moistened  with  strong  tea. 

BLACK  SYMPATHETIC  INKS. 

A weak  infusion  of  galls  is  turned  black  by  sulphate  of  iron 
(copperas). 

Reversing  the  above,  writing  with  copperas  turns  black  by 
moistening  with  infusion  of  galls. 

BLUE  SYMPATHETIC  INKS. 

Writing  with  copperas  turns  blue  if  wet  with  a solution  of 
prussiate  of  potash. 


Nitrate  of  cobalt  turns  blue  on  being  wet  with  a weak 
solution  of  oxalic  acid. 

Rice  water  or  a solution  of  boiled  starch  turns  blue  in  a 
solution  of  iodine  in  weak  spirit. 

SYMPATHETIC  INKS  DEVELOPED  BY  HEAT. 

There  are  a number  of  colorless  substances  that  may  be  used 
as  inks  which  are  developed  by  the  application  of  heat  only. 

Sulphate  of  copper  and  sal  ammoniac,  mixed  in  equal  parts, 
will  become  yellow  if  exposed  to  the  fire. 

Onion  juice  has  the  same  property  as  the  above  mixture. 

Lemon  juice,  a very  weak  solution  of  either  aqua  fortis,  oil 
of  vitriol,  common  salt,  or  saltpetre,  will  turn  yellow  or  brown 
on  exposure  to  the  fire. 

A weak  solution  of  chloride  of  cobalt  and  chloride  of  nickel 
is  turned  a beautiful  green  by  heat. 

A solution  of  chloride,  or  nitro-muriate  of  cobalt,  turns  green 
when  heated,  and  disappears  again  on  cooling. 

A dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  copper  becomes  a fine  yellow 
at  a moderate  heat,  and  disappears  on  cooling. 

A solution  of  acetate  of  cobalt,  with  a little  nitrate  added  to 
it,  turns  rose  colored  by  heat,  and  disappears  again  when  cold. 

These  last,  which  disappear  again  on  cooling,  are  the  best 
sympathetic  inks  for  purposes  of  correspondence,  as  the  others 
are  more  or  less  indelible  when  once  developed. 

SHOEMAKER’S  INK. 

Dissolve  an  oqual  quantity  each  of  copperas  and  gum  arabic 
in  a small  quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  add  a very  little  ex- 
tract of  logwood  to  the  solution.  If  it  gums,  dilute  it  a little 
with  hot  water.  Concentrated  solution  of  shellac  in  hot 
aqueous  solution  of  borax  is  sometimes  used  in  place  of  a por- 
tion of  the  gum. 

COLORED  STENCIL  INK. 

Shellac,  4 parts;  borax,  1 part  ; dissolve  in  a small  quantity 
of  boiling  water  and  dilute  with  hot  water  to  the  consistency  of 
very  thin  syrup  ; to  this  add  a sufficient  quantity  of  logwood, 
or  Brazil  wood  extract,  or  soluble  coal  tar  reds,  for  red.  For 
blue  add  to  the  lac  solution  sbluble  Prussian  blue  or  blue 
carmine. 

PAI’YROGRArH  INK. 

Dissolve  any  of  the  soluble  dyes  in  warm  glycerine. 

INK  FOR  ZINC  LABELS. 

Take  1 drachm  of  verdigris,  1 drachm  of  sal  ammoniac 
powder  and  % drachm  lamp-black,  and  mix  them  with  10 
drachms  water.  This  will  form  an  indelible  ink  for  writing  on 
zinc. 
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PERMANENT  INK  FOR  WRITING  IN  RELIEF  ON  ZINC. 

Bichloride  of  platinum,  dry,  1 part ; gum  arabic,  1 part  ; 
distilled  water,  10  parts.  The  letters  traced  upon  zinc  with 
this  solution  turn  black  immediately.  The  black  characters 
resist  the  action  of  weak  acids  or  of  rain,  and  the  liquid  is  thus 
adapted  for  marking  signs,  labels  or  tags  which  are  liable  to 
exposure.  To  bring  out  the  letters  in  relief,  immerse  the  zinc 
tag  in  a weak  acid  for  a few  minutes.  The  writing  is  not 
attacked,  while  the  metal  is  dissolved. 

MUCILAGE. 

To  3 lbs.  gum  arabic  “sorts”  add  1 gallon  water.  Boil 
till  thoroughly  dissolved  ; while  hot  add  5 oz,  of  pulverized 
alum  ; let  cool,  stand  a few  days  and  strain, 


TO  WRITE  ON  SILVER  WITH  A BLACK  THAT  WILL  NEVER 
GO-  OFF. 

Take  burnt  lead  and  pulverize  it.  Incorporate  it  next  with 
sulphur  and  vinegar  to  the  consistency  of  a paint,  and  write 
with  it  on  any  silver  plate.  Let  it  dry,  then  present  it  to  the 
fire  so  as  tef  heat  the  work  a little,  and  it  is  finished. 

TO  PREVENT  INK  FROM  SOURING. 

Add  a few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  and  clove  oil  to  each  pint 
bottle. 

INK  ERASER, 

Cold  aqueous  or  acetic  acid  solution  of  calcium  hypochlorite, 
bleaching  powder,  or  eau  de  Javelle. 
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HE  bad  writers  all  write 
in  the  autograph  album, 
and  sometimes  a really 
good  writer  is  asked  to 
contribute  to  it,  when 
it  is  expected  that  he 
will  do  himself  credit. 

It  is  better  to  refuse  to 
write  anything  at  all— and  that 
is  not  always  courteous — than 
not  to  do  it  well. 

A flourish  of  some  kind,  to- 
g e t h e r with  an  appropriate 
sentiment,  well  written,  affords 
a contrast  to  the  careless  writ- 
ing of  the  majority.  We  give 
here  a few  selections  well  suited 
for  this  purpose  : 


FOR  A DEDICATION. 

I wish  that  no  flattery  may  ever  desecrate  this  allium  ; that 
no  falsehood  may  darken  its  whiteness  ; but  that  the  spirit  of 
truth,  friendship  and  love  may  brighten  its  fair  pages. 

I wish  that  she  whose  name  it  bears  may  never  know  the 
treachery  of  friendship,  the  blight  of  unreciprocal  affection  ; 
but  with  what  measure  of  love  she  metes,  it  shall  be  measured 
to  her  again.  T wish  that  these  leaves,  as  spotless  as  her  own 
true  heart,  may  receive  only  the  impress  of  kindness  and  be- 
nevolence, and  that  buds  of  promise  may  cluster  here  that  shall 
burst  in  blossoms  of  beauty.  I wish  that  in  after  years,  when 
the  fingers  that  traced  these  lines  shall  be  motionless,  and 
memory  and  sadness,  hand  in  hand,  shall  look  back  to  the 
tilings  that  were,  these  offerings  may  be  a medium  by  which 
her  faith  may  climb  to  the  eternal  sphere  where  reunion  shall 
be  and  endure  forever. 


My  album’s  open  ! Come  and  see  ! 
What  ! won’t  you  waste  a line  on  me  ? 
Write  but  a thought — a word  or  two, 
That  memory  may  revert  to  you. 


DEDICATION  FOR  AN  ALBUM. 

The  following  dedication,  by  Thomas  Dunn  English,  is  very 
gracefully  written  : 

Here  to  these  fair  white  pages  soon  will  come 

Friends,  with  their  admiration  warm  and  fervent  ; 

Lovers  who  needs  must  write,  their  tongues  being  dumb  ; 
Kinsfolk  who  ever  petted  you  ; and  some 
Admiring  writer,  like  your  humble  servaut. 

And  some  will  quote  from  poets  ; some  will  write 
Verses  themselves — such  verses,  Heaven  defend  us  ! 

And  some  will  show  their  sense  of  proud  delight 
By  phrases  sweet  and  words  of  length  tremendous. 

And  one  may  write  his  name,  with  just  a motto 
Arranged  before  it,  as  perhaps  I ought  to; 

Making  of  verse  a singular  collection. 

All  tokens  of  good  will  and  warm  affection. 

But  in  the  after  days,  when  age  creeps  on, 

And  some  who’d  written  here  are  dead  and  gone. 

If  you  should  on  these  pages  chance  to  look, 

Do  not  despise  the  verses  in  the  book  ; 

Be  blind  to  jangling  rhymes  and  faults  of  style  ; 

Let  no  rude  critic  their  demerits  touch  ; 

And  with  one  truth  repress  the  ready  smile  : 

All  those  who  wrote  in  this  esteemed  you  much. 


DEDICATION  FOR  AN  ALBUM. 

From  Dick's  Album  Selections. 


While  journeying  o’er  life’s  troubled  sea, 
May  this  fair  book  a solace  be  ! 

Whene’er  you  turn  its  pages  o’er 
Then  think  of  those — perhaps  no  more — 
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Who,  with  their  hearts  so  full  of  love. 
Invoked  the  Muses  from  above 
To  aid  them  as  they  gladly  penned 
A tribute  to  their  valued  friend. 

In  leisure  moments  cast  a look 
Upon  the  pages  of  this  book  ; 

When  absent  friends  thy  thoughts  engage. 
Think  of  the  one  who  fdls  this  page. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Of  the  present  much  is  bright — 
In  the  coming  years  I see 
A brilliant  and  cheering  light 
For  thee  burning  constantly. 

When  you  are  sitting  alone, 
Reflecting  on  the  past, 
Remember  you  have  a friend 
Whose  love  will  always  last. 


I wish  thee  health, 

I wish  thee  wealth, 

I wish  thee  gold  in  store  ; 

I wish  thee  heaven  after  death — 
What  can  I wish  thee  more  ? 


May  thy  stream  of  life  glide  smoothly, 

And  may  thou  ever  happy  be  ; 

When  thou  thinkest  of  those  that  love  thee, 
Then,  dear  friend,  have  a thought  of  me. 


Where’er  I go,  whate'er  my  lonely  state, 

Vet  grateful  memory  shall  linger  here  ; 

And  when,  perhaps,  you're  musing  o’er  my  fate, 
You  still  may  greet  me  with  a tender  tear. 


’Tis  sweet  to  be  remembered  in  the  turmoil  of  this  life, 
When  struggling  up  its  pathway  or  mingling  in  its  strife, 
When  wandering  o’er  earth’s  border  or  sailing  o’er  its  sea, 
’Tis  sweet  to  be  remembered,  wherever  we  may  be. 


There  swims  no  goose  so  gray,  but,  soon  or  late, 
She  finds  some  honest  gander  for  a mate. — Pope. 


Vwll  one  wandering  thought  of  thine 
Rest  in  its  rapid  flight  on  me. 

Nor  to  forgetfulness  consign 

The  friend  who  oft  will  think  of  thee  ? 
Yes  ! sure  thy  memory  oft  will  fly 

To  scenes  that  once  were  dear  to  thee, 
And  when  these  lines  shall  meet  thine  eye, 
Thou,  smiling,  mayst  remember  me. 


May  friendship.open  unto  you 
The  path  of  peace  and  holy  love  ; 

May  life  continual  joys  renew, 

And  hope  not  too  deceptive  prove  ; 
May  sweet  contentment  round  you  throw 
Such  bliss  as  may  be  found  below. 


In  after  years,  when  thou,  perchance. 

As  thoughts  of  “ Auld  Lang  Syne  ” arise, 
'Midst  other  scenes  shall  cast  a glance 
Among  these  pages  : should  thine  eyes 
Rest  on  this  tribute,  think  of  me — 

Think  kindly,  as  I shall  of  thee. 


Do  not  this  effort  criticise, 

Nor  view  it  with  contempt : 

I was  compelled  by  beauteous  eyes 
To  make  the  rash  attempt. 

A piece  for  your  album  ? what  shall  it  be  ? 

Now  just  let  me  think  and  I'll  give  it  thee  : 

Shall  it  be  nonsense  or  shall  it  be  wit, 

Or  rhyme  sentimental  thy  album  to  fit  ? 

Without  waiting  your  answer,  a wish  I will  give, 
That  you’ll  think  of  me  where’er  you  may  live. 


HUMOROUS  LINES  FOR  AN  ALBUM. 

Leigh  Hunt  wrote  this  in  a lady’s  album  : 

Albums  are  records,  kept  by  gentle  dames, 

To  show  us  that  their  friends  can  write  their  names  ; 
That  Miss  can  draw,  or  brother  John  can  write 
“Sweet  lines,’’  or  that  they  know  a Mr.  White. 

The  lady  comes,  with  lowly  grace  upon  her, 

1 ’Twill  be  so  kind,”  and  “ do  her  book  such  honor  ; ” 

We  bow,  smile,  deprecate,  protest,  read  o’er 
The  names  ti>  see  what  has  been  done  before. 

Wish  to  say  something  wonderful,  but  can’t, 

And  write  with  modest  glory,  “ William  Grant.” 

Johnson  succeeds,  and  Thomson,  Jones,  and  Clarke, 

And  Cox  with  an  original  remark 

Out  of  the  Speaker: — then  comes  John’s  “sweet  lines,” 
Fanny’s  “ sweet  airs,”  and  Jenny’s  “ sweet  designs  : ” 
Then  Hobbs,  Cobbs,  Dobbs,  Lord  Strut,  and  Lady  Brisk 
And,  with  a flourish  underneath  him,  Fisk. 

Alas  ! why  sit  I here  committing  jokes 
On  social  pleasures  and  good-humor’d  folks, 

That  see  far  better  with  their  trusting  eyes. 

Than  all  the  blinkings  of  the  would-be  wise  ? 

Albums  are,  after  all,  pleasant  inventions, 

Make  friends,  more  friendly,  grace  one’s  good  intention.-,. 
Brighten  dull  names,  give  great  ones  kinder  looks, 

Nay,  now  and  then  produce  right  curious  books, 

And  make  the  scoffer  (now  the  case  with  me) 

Blush  to  look  round  on  deathless  company. 
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The  following  lines  are  said  to  have»been  written  by  Byron  : 

As  o'er  the  cold  sepulchral  stone 
Some  name  arrests  the  passer-by. 

Thus,  when  thou  view’st  this  page  alone, 

May  mine  attract  thy  pensive  eye  ! 

And  when  by  thee  that  name  is  read, 

Perchance  in  some  succeeding  year, 

Reflect  on  me  as  on  the  dead, 

And  think  my  heart  is  buried  here. 

Tom  Moore  penned  these  : 

Here  is  one  leaf  reserved  for  me. 

From  all  thy  sweet  memorials  free  ; 

And  here  my  simple  song  might  tell 
The  feelings  thou  must  guess  so  well. 

But  could  I thus  within  my  mind 
One  little  vacant  corner  find, 

Where  no  impression  yet  is  seen 
Where  no  memorial  yet  has  been  ; 

O,  it  should  be  my  sweetest  care 
To  write  my  name  forever  there  ! 


What  will  it  matter, 

By  and  by, 


Whether  our  path  below  was  bright, 

Whether  it  shone  through  dark  or  light  — 

Under  a gray  or  golden  sky — 

What  will  it  matter, 

By  and  by  ? 

AN  APOLOGY. 

With  the  honestest  intention  I sat  down  to  write  some  metre, 
To  transcribe  into  your  album  for  your  special  delectation, 

And  my  purpose  was  to  make  it  more  than  Moore's  or  Byron’s 
sweeter, 

Till  you’d  scream  whene’er  you  read  it  with  excess  of  admi- 
ration. 

So  I squared  me  to  the  paper  on  my  table,  writing  steady 
Words  and  words  and  words  and  words,  until  I’d  robbed  Hie 
dictionary 

Of  a host  of  polysyllables  that  there  stood  picked  and  ready, 
And  together  made  a poem  that  was  singular — yea,  very  ! 

But  you  see,  when  it  was  finished,  and  I sat  me  down  and 
read  it, 

It  was  such  a mass  of  nonsense  and  so  puzzled  my  poor 
head, 

That  I burnt  it  in  a hurry,  as  the  way  to  save  my  credit, 

I That  I scribble  in  your  album  this  apology  instead. 
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This  Splendidly  Illustrated  Monthly  Paper,  now  in  its  fifth  volume,  is  taken  by  young  men  and 
young  women  in  every  city,  town,  village  and  four  corners  in  the  United  States. 

The  question  naturally  arises:  “How  is  it  that  a penman’s  paper  can  have  such  a wide  circulation?  ” We 
answer:  Because  everybody  is  interested  in  Good  Writing.  Good  penmanship  has  made  the  fortune  of  many  a 
poor  hoy  ; every  year  thousands  are  advanced  by  it  to  good  positions  ; teachers  are  paid  liberal  salaries  for  teach- 
ing it ; business  colleges  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  crowded  with  students,  because  they  make  it  a specialty. 
It  is  worth  more  than  all  the  Greek  and  Latin,  the  antiquated  rubbish  of  the  higher  schools  and  colleges,  for  it 
yields  prompt  and  generous  returns  in  money,  in  food,  clothing,  good  associations,  and  incentives  to  usefulness  in 
the  world.  Poor  boys  become  clerks,  bookkeepers,  teachers,  policy  writers,  engrossers  ; ladies  fill  various  de- 
sirable positions,  and  it  is  in  itself  a great  accomplishment,  worth  all  the  time  and  labor  required  to  acquire  it. 

The  Penman’s  Gazette  gives  portraits  and  sketches  of  famous  penmen  ; specimens  of  their  work, 
Writing,  Off-hand  Flourishing,  Lettering,  Ac.,  Ac.  Answers  to  correspondents,  covering  the  whole  field  of  pen- 
manship, and  contributions  from  the  best  men  in  the  profession,  old  and  young. 


During  the  past  two  } 
J.  C.  Honigh, 

Maurice  F.  Oerter, 
Paul  Pastnor, 

W.  P.  Cooper, 

Clarissa  Potter, 

S.  S.  Packard, 

J.  W.  Swank, 

Robert  C.  Spencer, 
Charles  T.  Cragin, 
Mary  E.  Martin, 

Francis  McMahon, 

Le  Roy  F.  Griffin, 

E.  H.  Schmich, 

C.  H.  Pierce, 

H.  W.  Kibbk, 

P.  Henry  Ludwig, 


'ears  the  following  well  know 
H.  B.  McCreary, 

Mary  A.  Winslow, 

A.  C.  Haeselbarth, 
Mattie  W.  Baker, 

J.  W.  Van  Kirk, 
Charlotte  B.  Forster, 
Maud  Murray, 

A.  C.  Jennings, 

Clarence  O.  Kimball, 

C.  W.  Rice, 

M.  .1.  Goldsmith, 

H.  W.  Shaylor, 

H.  C.  Carver, 

C.  S.  Chapman, 

J.  A.  Wesco, 

C.  E.  Cady, 


n penmen  and  writers  have 
James  Cunningham, 

E.  R.  Latta, 

Hattie  Louise  Palmer, 
George  B.  Griffith, 

C.  G.  Porter, 

E.  H.  Ramsdill, 

“ Markle,” 

H.  C.  Clark, 

Ida  C.  Gibson, 

W.  D.  Strong, 

Worth  Andrews, 

Sadie  Westbrook, 

L.  C.  Yannah, 

George  H.  Shattuck, 
Fielding  Schofield, 


ntributed  to  its  columns  : 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  L.  Traver, 
Fred.  W.  Murphy, 

Julia  P.  Inge, 

Annie  Simonds, 

Sarah  Winter  Kellogg, 
W.  I.  Farnsworth, 
Lyman  D.  Smith, 

Clara  E.  Smith, 

Chas.  I.  Houston, 

D.  II.  Farley, 

J.  M.  Frasher, 

H.  W.  Flickinger, 

A.  N.  Palmer, 

E.  K.  Isaacs, 

Thomas  J.  Stewart. 


A copy  of  this  Dictionary  Is  given 

away  to  every  subscriber.  The  book  con- 
tains 384  pages,  illustrated  with  two  hundred  wood- 
cuts,  and  is  strongly  bound.  It  is  by  far  the  best 
dictionary  for  common  use  ever  published  ; includes 
many  meanings  and  words  found  in  no  other  dic- 
tionary ; also  useful  facts  and  tables,  foreign  words 
and  phrases,  a list  of  mythological  and  classical 
names,  United  States  Census  of  1880,  etc.,  etc.  It 
contains  four  times  the  information,  for  its  size  and 
price,  of  any  similar  work,  and  is  really  a more 
complete  book  than  Webster's  Counting  House, 
which  costs  $5. 

The  retail  price  of  the  Dictionary  alone,  at  the 
bookstores,  is  one  dollar,  in  this  style  of  binding. 

TERMS  ; Seventy-five  cents  a year, 

payable  in  advance.  Remember — seventy-five  cents 
pays  for  both  the  paper  and  the  dictionary.  The 
paper  is  always  discontinued  when  the  time  paid  for 
expires.  Those  who  want  it  must  pay  for  it  in  ad- 
vance, and  those  who  don’t  want  it  are  never 
pestered  with  bills  for  unpaid  subscriptions. 

Address, 

G.  A.  GASRELL, 

Publisher  PENMAN’S  GAZETTE, 

Box  15i<4,  Xew  York  City. 

93r  Specimen  copies  mailed  tree  to  those  who  have 
not  as  yet  seen  the  paper. 
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GASKELL'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

25  Jlewai1^  Avenue,  Jei^eiJ  City,  Jl.  J. 

OPPOSITE  NEW  YORK  CITY.  ONE  MILE  BY  FERRY  BOAT.  FARE,  3 CENTS. 


THIS  School  is  attended  at  all  times  by  young  men  and  women  from  every  part  of 
the  United  States.  Board  and  other  expenses  are  much  less  in  Jersey  City  than 
in  any  other  large  city,  and  opportunities  are  always  offering  for  desirable  open- 
ings in  business.  New  York  is  the  great  metropolis  of  the  Western  continent.  In  this 
vast  city  and  the  cities  which  surround  it,  more  business  of  all  kinds  is  done  than  any- 
where else  in  this  country.  There  is  a constant  demand  for  young  men  and  women  to 
fill  various  positions  ; and  this  same  demand  will  exist  every  year,  whether  business  be 
brisk  or  dull. 

Jersey  City  is  a suburb  of  New  York,  and  a great  business  centre.  The  School 
has  first  class  teachers,  the  finest  penmen  in  the  country,  splendid  rooms  on  the  main 
street,  near  the  City  Hall,  but  five  minutes’  walk  from  the  railroad  depots  and  ferry. 
In  short,  if  young  men  and  young  women  want  the  very  best  advantages  for  a business 
education  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  they  should  come  to  Jersey  City. 

The  New  York  daily  papers  each  day  contain  from  a half  to  one  full  column  of 
advertisements  for  young  men  to  act  as  clerks,  copyists,  book-keepers,  etc.  In  most 
other  cities  there  are  few  desirable  positions  to  be  had. 

Circulars,  with  full  particulars,  free,  on  receipt  of  stamp.  No  postal  cards 
answered. 

Address,  G.  A.  GASKELL,  Principal, 

Box  1534,  New  York  City  P.  0. 

Business  Colleges  supplied  with  first-class  teachers  of  Penmanship, 
Book-keeping  and  Arithmetic,  at  short  notice. 


GASKET. I.’s  BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 


AN  INTERIOR  VIEW  OF  MAIN  ROOM 


These  Pens,  originally  made  expressly  for  our  own  use,  and 
still  used  by  both  teachers  and  students  in  our  Business  Col- 
lege, have  now  become  widely  known  and  are  extensively 
used  in  Business  Colleges,  Academies,  Normal  Schools  and 
Counting-houses  throughout  the  country. 

They  are  tlie  host  Business  Pens  in  the 
world,  being  fine-pointed,  elastic,  and  more  durable  than  any 
other  similar  pens  ever  manufactured. 

Price  per  gross  box,  $1.25,  postpaid,  or  40  cents  for  a 
quarter  gross  box. 

Special  low  rates  to  all  schools. 


Tlie  following:,  from  a gentleman  of  Georgia,  expresses  tlie  opinion  of  all  who  have 
tried  tliese  Pens: 


Ordinary’s  Office, 
Schley  County,  Georgia. 


Ellaville,  August  29,  1882. 


Prof.  G.  A.  Gaskell  : Enclosed  please  find  40  cents  in  stamps,  for  which  send  me  a quarter 
box  of  your  matchless  steel  pens,  for  I find  that  they  not  only  outwrite,  but  outlast  any  pen  that  I 
have  ever  used.  I am  an  old  book-keeper  and  a very  old  man,  as  I was  born  on  the  5th  of  January, 
1804,  and  have  used  a great  many  pens  in  my  time.  This  is  the  second  box  I have  ordered,  and 
regret  that  I had  not  seen  them  sooner.  Respectfully, 

W.  C.  P.  CLEGHORN, 

Ellaville  P.  ().,  Schley  Co.,  Ga. 


THE  OBLIQUE  PEN  HOLDER. 

Teachers  and  pupils  supplied  with  the  genuine  Oblique  Pen  Holder  at  $r.oo  a dozen,  and  even 
less  in  larger  quantities.  One,  as  a sample,  mailed  for  20  cents;  3 for  40  cents,  postage  stamps  01- 
currencv. 


FLOURISHING  PEN  HOLDERS. 

Just  what  we  use  ourselves.  A splendid  article.  Fifty  cents  a dozen  ; single  one,  15  cents. 


Address, 


Of.  A.  GASKELL, 

0 

P.  O.  Box  1534,  New  York  Citv. 
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